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IN THE CIRCUIT COURT FOR 
BARBOUR COUNTY, ALABAMA 
CLAYTON DIVISION 


RICHARD L. SEABORN, 


Plaintiff, 


VS 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
COM PAN fy et. al. ( 

Def endante 


Civil Action No. 
CV-96-021$ 


"■'f" 


The de 



ion of 


Washington, D.C. 

Monday, August 28, 2000 

CERTIFIED COPY 


s,'CLAUDE R. MARTIN, JR. called for 


5 n £^H|c>r|' by counsel, pursuant to notice, held at 
the offMafegd of Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue, 51 
Lou i si y^ ^venue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001, 

commencTng^at 10:00 o'clock a.m., before Steven 
Poulakos , &tenotype Reporter and Notary Public in and 
for thcfe^^trict of Columbia, were present on behalf 
of the respective parties: 


ATKINSON-BAKER, INC. 

COURT REPORTERS 

330 N. Brand Blvd., Ste. 250 
Glendale, California 93203 
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Thereupon, 


CLAUDE R. MARTIN, JR. 

was called for examination by counsel and, after 
having been sworn by the Notary, was examined and 
testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION 


K. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 

0^^ State your name please, sir. 

Claude R. Martin, Jr. 

Q-^And how are you employed? 

i . m a professor in the school of business 
at . the ^^m ^er 5 i ty of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Ql«^And you are appearing today, 1 assume, as 
an exp &jl^ n behalf of R.J. Reynolds? 

Yee, although I was retained by Jones, 


oL 


Day. 

the 

A. 
0 . 
A . 

please . 


v.-.x. 


Okay. Let me ask you: Have you ever seen 
ion notice in this case. 

Yes, I have. 

Do you have it there with you? 

Yes, 1 do. 

MR. ESDALE: Can we get that marked, 

(Whereupon, a document was marked as 


Martin Deposition Exhibit Number 1) 





BY MR. ESDALE: 

0- Dr. Martin, did you bring materials with 
you that were responsive to that notice? 

A . Yes, sir. 

Q . Do you have basically your entire file 
there with you? 


A . Yes, sir. 


Arid if you would, for my benefit, since I 


can 1 t|sft?it, describe for me what you've brought? 


3 s it 


;ere boxes or is it a stack of documents 


that 


that . 


banke 


nches tall? You can start generally like 


3 think it's safe to say that there is 

$ 

f 

pxes , three plus. 

And what is contained in the banker boxes? 


Those are the documents that I used in 




reliance .* 



Does it consistent of many individual 


documents or are there volumes or how are they put in 


there? 


There are many individuals documents in 


the bankers boxes. 

0. Let me ask you this; Have you ever 
testified in federal court as an expert before? 
A . Yes. sir. 
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Q. Did you or have you prepared a four-year 

cage list to submit in federal court? 

A . Actually, I have a six-year case list. 

0. Do you have one of those with you? 

A. Ye b, b ir . 

0. How 1ong is it? 

You're in your offices there 

Yes, in D.C. 

Can I get that faxed to me? 


A. 

SN' 


^''Sssssxsl 


ip- 

guys? f 'T' j 


One page 


MR. ESDALE : 


MR. KOETHE: 


^ MR. ESDALE: 


gjj so mainQ int in time maybe when we can take a break 


or■ soiled hfng like that or if you've all got somebody 


that < |tiMi un and do it: - while we're waiting that would 
be fit&g^xpo, however you all want to do that. 

MR. BEACH: 3 guess when we take a break 

we'll ! get , a fax number from you arid we can fax it to 
you . 


MR. ESDALE: I think it will probably save 
us some time as opposed to me asking questions about 
all of that. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 



2 3 

24 

25 


0. But real quick, Dr. Martin, have you 
testified in any tobacco cases before? 

A . Yes, i3 i r . 
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1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
I 9 

i 

j 10 
1 1 


a 

a 


1 3 
1 4 
1 5 
3 6 
1 1 
18 
■ 19 
20 
ii 
22 

23 

24 
29 


parts we're talking over each other. I apologize. I 
will certainly give you ample time to finish your 
answers . 

A. 1 would have a difficult time trying to 
summarize without any notes in front of me, and I did 
not prepare them tor this, of my testimony in the 
Vlhiteley trial. 

Op- Okay. And then the next case, the FTC? 

; That 1 s correct. 


Qppp Anc * what about the substance of your 


testimony in that case? 


geti 



d MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


§1 THE WITNESS: I think the same can be said 


from t gSg^jP/ rC case, without my notes in front of me I 


wou 1 d 


was 


hesitate to speculate as to what my testimony 


mmm BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q , Now, what was the nature of the FTC case, 
do you know? 

A. My best recollection is that it concerned 

itself with the Joe Camel advertising campaign of 
R.J. Reynolds and the FTC's interest in that. 

Q, Now, did you testify by trial and at 
deposition in that case? 
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A. No, just deposition. 

Q. What was your next case before that? 

A. This was in 1997. Howard A. Angle, M.D., 

et al,, versus the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, et 
al., in the Circuit Court of the 11th Judicial 
Circuit, Dade County, Florida. 

p. Now, did you testify at trial in that case 

also? 

A. ■ ? No, 1 did not. 


that 



to e t ii 




£ Did you give more than one deposition in 

:4 

No, 1 did not. 

Any recollection on the substance of your 
|in that case? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


questhyirrs 

THE WITNESS: No, I do not. 

|idhi! BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. The case before that? 

A. Also in 1997, Mike Moore, attorney 
general, State of Mississippi, versus the American 
Tobacco Company, et al., in the Chancery Court, 
Jackson County, Mississippi. 

Q. Deposition and trial, or that case never 

went to trial, did it? 


l 0 
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1 A. No, it did not, as best I Know, and the 

2 only testimony I had was at deposition. 

3 Q. Who took your deposition in that case, if 

4 you recal 1? 

5 A. Ido not recall. It was a young lady, I 

6 recall that, but that's about the best I can help you 


7 with. 


8 Any other cases involving tobacco? 

| 9 Back in the 198 0s -- and I can't give you 

10 the citogition on this one very accurately, but it was 


11 the CilPPIfll one , C-I-P-P-O-L-L-O-N-E versus Philip 
si 2 Morris^^ al . It was in the Federal District Court 

13 Nev^llk, Mew Jersey. I don't have the exact year, 

o PMf 

14 and I -'W'QuX d hesitate to speculate, but I think it was 


15 in theu*s|#fe 1960s. 


Did you testify by trial and by 


17 deposi 


Yes, sir. 

Who were you retained by in that case? 
In that case I was retained by a 


consortium of law firms. The lead law firm was 


22 Arnold & Porter in Washington, D.C. 

23 Q. And did you testify on behalf of the 

24 tbbacco companies? 

25 14 R . BEACH: Object to the form of the 
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question. 

THE WITNESS: Well, I was retained by 
those law firms who were representing three different 
tobacco companies. 

BY MR. ESDABE: 

Q. The Moore versus American Tobacco Company, 
who w^re you retained by in that case? 

In that CciBe I was retained by Jones, Day, 


Reavi 


f -NVVVV" 



ogue . 

Anyone in particular? 

You mean any attorney in particular? 
Correct. 

My best recollection, I guess the attorney 






was 

Angle? 

MR. BEACH: What's the question, Graham? 
BY MR. ESDALE: 
who were you retained by? 

Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue. 

Were you retained to offer testimony 
specific to R.J. Reynolds or to any other defendants 
in this case, if you recall? 

A . I do not recal1 . 

Q. Do you know who from Jones, Day contacted 

you in that case? 


A 

0 


1 2 
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1 A, Ho, I do not recall. It was my best 

2 recollection is it. was a woman attorney from the 

3 Atlanta office of Jones, Day. 

4 Q. The FTC case, who retained you in that 

D case, if you recall? 

6 A. My recollection in that case was I was 



i 7 retained by the firm of Collier, C-O-Ij- L-l-E-R, 


8 i Shannok 


11 & Scott in Washington, D.C. 



QLX | Now, do you know who they were 


If 3 0 repress 


A:. \ They were representing R.O, Reynolds 


any, Incorporated 


14 l retain! 


And I think the Whiteley case, you were 


whom? 


^ Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue. 


Oh i And do you recall in that case who you 


17 were 


gcted by? 


16 Well, I was originally contacted by 

19 Mr. Beach at the Jones, Day organization; and 



20 subsequently I was contacted by and retained by 
ii Wombel, Carlile, Sandbridge & Rice from Winston 


22 Salem, North Carolina 


Do you know who from Wombel, Carlile, 


24 retained you? 


A. No, 3 can't remember his name. 1 remember 
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his face, but, I'm sorry, I can't remember his name. 

0. Tom Schroder? 

A, That name sounds familiar. I had a 
conversation with him, but he was not the person to 
t I whom I spoke mostly and had contact. 

Q. Now, you also >- I was furnished some time 


back with your expert discloeer as copy of your CV 


Do yo e a copy with you? 




Yes, I do, and I have a current copy dated 


MR, ESDALE: Can we get the current copy 
*y marked, please. 

(Whereupon, a document was marked aB 
>osition Exhibit Number 2) 

BY MR. ESDAbE: 

Is it Exhibit 2? 

Yes, it is. 

What are the differences in the current 
copy? What 1 s new on the current one that I might not 
have on mine? 

A. Well, I don't know which one you have. 

I'll try the best I can to give you anything that is 
new. 

MR. BEACH: Claude, let me interject here. 
Maybe it will alleviate some confusion. Is the 

1 4 
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3 version that you have, Nr, Rsdale, dated? 

2 MR. ESDALE: That's what I'm looking for. 

3 I didn't see is it earlier, and I've gone to the last 


4 article. 




MR. REACH: Look at the first page right 


6 below his name. 

7 MR. ESDALE: Yes, it is. Okay. 9/13/99. 

B ; ' THE WITNESS: There have been some changes 

9 since fEhvilf, and I think I can address for you those 
0 changes. ^jOn page 2 under scholarly honors and awards 


be the addition of what's called the Team 


31 there 


2 Kania La via r,d from the Kania School of Management, 


J Then on the third page under reviewer for 


15 acaderr ug& i%pnferences there's been a change in the one 

16 about ItT/e^V - I'll read it to you. Member of the 

17 Scientl^c, Committee for the 1995, 1 997, 1999, and 

nMMMMMilUQG 


3 8 2 0 0 3 II 


tational Research Seminars on Marketing 


3 9 Communications and Consumer Behavior (France) . 

20 Q. So you just added the 2001 year to that? 


Yes, that's right. 


22 Then on page -- this one may be on yours, 

23 I’m not sure; but on page 5 just above the line 

24 consulting experience, litigation, and my current 

25 research it says that I'm. a member of the Tobacco 
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1 Research Network at the University of Michigan, 


2 scholars examining tobacco related issues. That may 

3 be on yours. 

4 0. It is 

\ 

j 5 A. On consulting experience, litigation the 

j 6 last -- and this would be on the next -- the list 
< 7 goes all the way over to the next page. There is the 


8 last t 


9 Distr 


and you may have those too -- U.S. 
urt Southern District of California and 


1 10 then t^=e Cleveland Automobile Dealers Association. 

3 1 , - On the next page it the kind of top of the 

^2 paae tlKIfe''s a list of consulting experiences and it 


, ,iN%onsultant to Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue and 


lists 


law firms and then lists the cases and the 


15 state 


.s that I've been involved in and tobacco 


I i t i ga£ l ortc. Two pages after that, on executive 


17 e due at* 


'jf I think we talked over each other. Before 


19 we move on that to that - - well, I'll tell you what, 

20 you go ahead and then I'll come back to it. You were 
^1 saying that two pages beyond that? 

22 A, One page beyond that, I’m sorry, under 

23 executive education seminars, and coming down there's 

24 a list of those that 1 have engaged in at the 

25 University of Michigan and there's a couple of 
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additions to the list. One of these is managing 
services for competitive advantage (Dubai). The next 
one is Whirlpool Polska Trade Partner Workshop 
(Poland). And both of those, by the way, have a 
astrict after them connoting that I'm the faculty 
director, And then at the bottom of that list 
there's another addition, the Sports Management 
I n s t i 

Sf“~ 

jf"T" ! Now, 9°i n 9 over to selected publications 


there aK^fe ome additions at the end of the list of 
seOectjlc^^bl i cat ions prior to the listing of books, 
irnaiLdL««£tnd monographs, and I'll read that. I have 
ie tmm: .5 And I'll just give the ones from 1999 and 
2000 . there are four of them. 

Just give me one second. J'm looking 
through articles and then you said there's going to 
be heading in here -- 

No. There ie one that says books, 
journals and monographs just above that would be 
inserted for articles from 1999 through 2000. 

0. Okay. 

A. First of these is the Businees-to-Business 

Customer in the Service Innovation Process, European 
Journal of Innovation Management, volume 2, number 2, 
1 999. 



1 7 
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The next is the effective of advertising 
on Adolescent Smoking Behavour, behavour with an 
0 * U • R, in the Current State of Business Disciplines, 
Volume 6, S.B. Dahiya, D-A-H-I-Y-A, editor, Rohtak, 
R~0-H-T-A-K, India, Spellbound Publications, March 
2000 pages 2959 to 2983. 

The next is The Retail Service Innovation 

K j 

Proceed The Role of the Customer. Proceedings of 

•?"' | 

the 7 t|^^^ent Advances in Retailing and Services 
Scienc^^^^^rry Timmermans, T-I-M-M-E-R-M-A-N-S, 
edi t or ^^opean Institute of Retailing and Services 
lie tegfjjsj^ ly 2000, page 98. 

A 

^.1.^ And then finally The Productivity of the 

the Service Encounter, Marketing 



Manage |^^ Number 6, forthcoming, December 2000. 

jThoee are the only changes that 1 know of 
at thi§||^^nt in time that have occurred on this 
curri.cit u-ftvl vi tae that e current. 

0. Okay. I want to go back to the section 
under consulting experience. 

A. Okay. 

Q. Specifically, and I think we discussed 

this, but I want to make sure there's nothing else. 

In consulting, the law firms representing Philip 
Morris, Lorillard and Liggett, was the only case that 


1 8 
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■10 general ewe 
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attorney general cases? 

A. I gave a deposition in the Mississippi 

c; a b e . 

Q. I'm sorry, you already told me that. 
Anything other than that? 


A . 

No, sir 

0 . 

K 

Now, Dr 



discl|||§^Pfe in this case; do you have a copy of that? 
Yes, 3 do. 

j|§y|p MR. ESDALE: Can we've that marked 
ExhibpF^T; please? 

(Whereupon, a document was marked as 
|yp r t i jjf^^ep o s i t i on Exhibit Number 3) 
il«i hY MR. ESDALE: 


, Just, a little background before we get 


into thatj Do you happen to have the article on 
adole kc .d.ht behavior that we just discussed that's new 
to yo|«^? 

A. The one that was published in India? 

0. Correct. 

A. I'm not sure whether that's in these 

banker boxes or not. I can go look, but 1 don't have 
it right here in front of me, no. 

Q. Let me ask you this: Are those bankers 

boxes something you put together specifically for 
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2 this case or have you produced those documents in 

2 other litigation? 

3 A. Well, some of these documents have been 

4 produced for other litigation, and there are 

5 documents here that are specific to this case. 

6 Q. How much percentagewise of those three 

7 bankers boxes are documents that have been produced 


8 in ottigation and how much are specific to this 


9 cast;? I 


MR. BEACH: I'm going to object to the 


11 form off that question. Graham, I think it's unclear 



° ^ te ^ our defining, whether it's even capable of 
Qu ^iin a in this, he'll tell you; but do you mean 


1 <5 numeri 



, volumetrically ; how do you mean? 

MR, ESDALEt I mean, is I 0 percent of it 


16 stuff hhatlhe's been relying on just for this case, 


17 or, y< 


18 the si 


>w, 1 mean in advertising 1 assume Borne of 

while it relates to this case, can still 


19 be generic and relate to a lot of tobacco cases and 

20 that's what I'm trying to ►- in a nutshell, I'm just 
^1 trying to avoid duplicating items that he's already 

22 produced Bpecifically in the Whiteley case. 

23 MR. BEACH: Maybe the better way to 

24 proceed -- and you'll obviously ask whatever 

25 questions you want to ask, but simply ask him what 
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materials he's reviewed specific to his opinions in 
this case as they pertain to Mr, Seaborn. 

MR. ESDALE: And I guess too, and I can do 
that obviously, but if he could just tell me. What 
1 'm trying to get a feel for is how much of those 
three bankers boxes are those materials. 

MR, BEACH: Can I object to the form of 


the q» 


>n . Claude, if you can answer it, please 


do so J 


THE WITNESS: Well, it's very difficult 


becau# net all of the- materials in those bankers 


box es ujclre produced for the Whiteley case that you 
fuffenlill to before. That's the first difficulty I 


i second is, in the specific documents that 
.Seaborn case, one of these is the exhibits 


have . I? 


relat 



that.accoi^panied the deposition of Dean M. Krugman, 


I’m Dr. Krugman has used those in other 


litig.iMMi. So it's a little merky about how to 


answer the question. 

BV MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Well, let's just do this. Let's go ahead 
and we'll just plow through and see where we end up. 
Maybe we can figure out what I need to get copies of 
at some point in time. 

When were you first contacted in this 
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1 case,, Dr. Martin? 

2 A. My best recollection was that I was 

3 contacted in either December of last year or January 

4 of this year. 

| 5 0. Who were you contacted by? 

6 A. Mr. Beach. 

V 0- Was that telephone or personal contact? 

K. , 

| 8 Ay^My best recollection is it was a telephone 

5 9 contac 


10 Q4 And what information were you given or 

I , 

11 what wlbre you asked to do? 

^2 ^ A|^J2 At that point in time I think what I was 

13 fffioed whether or not I would be interested in 
^14 being jyy^fitially retained in the Seaborn case. 


0^ 00 *' And what was your response? 

y res p onse wae t give me information 


i 17 relative to the case and I'll see whether or not, 


>18 first 


|l, I was just interested; but, second of 


all, whether or not any of my expertise would be 
120 applicable to this case. 

i . 

§8^1 Q. What information were you given? 

22 A. At that point an time I was immediately 

23 given the deposition transcript of Richard L Seaborn 

24 Q. Anything else? 

25 A. Not at that point in time. 
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Q. Nov;, wae this something that was sent to 

you? 

A . Yes, it wae. 

0. After the phone conversation? 

A. Yes, sir. At my request. 

0, Right. And at that time were you given 

any other information other than being sent 

hx i 

Mr. S e b&Pn 1 s deposition? 

No, other than the general comment that 
the d eJa&iu^ ant wae R.0, Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Incorj ?;ed, and that the law firm representing 


>ri.ncipal law firm representing them was 
ic s/"'Tlay, Reavis & Pogue. 

And you weren't asked to -- or what was 



you i 


tending of the areas they were wishing to 


i'Vl'iilViVCiv 


retai i ^y °u in? 

1 think those areas are very well spelled 
out iijrttef expert witness discloser that's been 
furnished to you. 

Q. I understand that, but this was obviously 

at some point long before that was created, I assume? 

A. Yes, it's before that was created; but 
there was a general understanding, as is outlined in 
that expert witness discloser, that my -- you know, 
that it would be the applicability of my training, 


2 4 
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education, and expertise in the field of marketing 
with special focus on issues concerning consumer 
behavior, advertising, promotion, smoking initiation. 
That's a summary of those kind of topic areas that 
are contained in the expert witness discloser and 
which were discussed at that time. 

Q. And are these areas in which you've 


teetif; 


irevi ously? 


A f1 Yes, they are. 


Rich S 



|Tell me what you did when you received 
In ' s deposition. What work have you done 


in t.his.ease? 



i n i t i a ] 


Well, 1 read Mr. Seaborn's deposition 
ind then recontacted Mr. Beach and informed 


him t: h aspl^P. f e 11 that my expertise was applicable to 


this c 


be wi 1 


ind that if he wished to retain me I would 


jto be retained. 


In what ways was your expertise applicable 


to this case? 


A. Well, as you read Mr. Seaborn's 
deposition, and in my expertise gets broadened out as 
I read other documents, but at that point in time it 
seemed to me, as I read the case, I read his 
deposition, that there were things contained within 
that deposition that my expertise in marketing and 
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1 some other stuff. 

2 Now, at this point in time, those are the 

3 areas that were revealed to you by reading hie 

4 deposition; is that correct? 

5 A. Yes. 

6 Q. Now, what was the next thing you did in 

7 this case? 


B ■ Well, the next thing I did in this case 

r” 

9 was rgo Ofbs;t. additional documents from Jones, Day, 


10 Reavi S 4 


>gue that were germane in the case or had 


11 been involved in the case. 



1 e i arnendr 


15 amend! 


|| What additional documents? 

^ First of all, there was the complaint, the 
^to complaint, the Plaintiff's second 
.to the complaint, the Plaintiff's third 


1C amendment ^to the complaint; the Plaintiff's answers 



17 to I)e , R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's, first 


18 set of^H^errogatoriee; Plaintiff's answers to 

19 Defendant, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's, second 

20 set of Interrogatories; Plaintiff's answers to 

^1 Defendant, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's, third set 


22 of Interrogatories; Plaintiff's responses to 

23 Defendant, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's, first set 
2-1 of requests for production of documents and things; 

25 Plaintiff's supplement response to Defendant, R.J. 
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1 Reynolds Tobacco Company's, first set of requests for 

2 production of documents; Plaintiff's responses to 

3 Defendant, R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company's, second 


4 set of requests for production of documents and 


"tT X 


I 5 things; Plaintiff's responses to Defendant, R.J. 

^ 6 Reynolds Tobacco Company's, third set of requests for 
j 7 production of documents; the deposition transcript of 


8 Dean Mi* 


lgman, Ph.D., K-R-U-G-M-A-N, Ph.D.; the 


W 9 exhi bi ta®r-a'ijbcompanyi ng the deposition of Dean M 


1 3 0 Krugma 


3 3 Seabor 



.D.; the deposition transcript of Larry 
e deposition transcript of John Seaborn; 


dehokii.ion transcript of Daniel Page Seaborn; the 


13 ^ transcript of Jill Seaborn; the deposition 

;34 transc ^^^y of Sarah Parrish, P-A-R-R*J-S-H; the 
15 depoBi&06mo transcript of Gloria Gale Arnold; the 

^KtWflMCCVV;. _ 

36 depositiok; transcrdpt of James Robert Hagler; the 


I transcript of Charlotte Potthoff 

i 

b-K-F, Whitehead; the deposition transcript 


18 P-O-T- 


19 of Lula May Woodham; the deposition transcript of 

20 Pamela Trantbum, M.D,; the deposition transcript of 
^fl Kenneth Croperd Yong, M.D. 

22 Those were the additional documents that 

23 were responded to in my request to Jones, Day, Reavis 


24 & Pogue. 


And it Bounds like you were reading those. 
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& 
10 
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1 3 
1 4 
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1 6 

1 7 

2 8 
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22 

23 
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Do you have a list of all of this those items? 

A . Yes, I do. 

0. How many pages is that? 

A , The list? 

0. Yes. 

A . One page. 

Q. 2 assume you read all of those depos? 

i 

Y e e , sir. 

Qf” Were you furnished summaries of them or 
just tii';. expositions themselves? 

t 

i never read summaries, always the 
d e po sitranscript itself. 

■j 

Now, were you made aware of a list of all 


>sitions that have been taken in this case 


of t h ei 


or hoyou request that? 

2 asked for all of the depositions that 


WAAMMWH 


had beien taken in the case relative to family 
me mb e r afedkaih d then because of the deposition of 
Mr. Seaborn; I asked for the depositions of any of 
the medical doctors that have been involved with him 
over time, and then finally 1 requested from Jones, 
Day the name of and depositions of any of the expert 
witnesses that would be in the general field that I 
was involved in that had testified in the case. 

I also requested from Jones, Day all of 


2 9 
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1 


the court documents lor 


I don't know how to 


HI 

is** 



1C 
1 7 
1 8 
1 9 
20 


22 
23 
2 4 
28 


describe them since I'm not a lawyer -- like the 
complaint and the amendment and so forth. 

Q. And are all of those things contained in 
your file, those bankers boxes? 

A. Yes, they're here. 

Just so I'm clear. Are all of these items 

part three bankers boxes? 

r" 

A .'T ! Well, some of them are not in the bankers 


boxes, jl|J|g>'y ’ r e actually sitting here on the table, 
but put in them in the bankers boxes. They're 

it maJL^ut on the table for convenience. 

All right. Now, what was the next thing, 
after ^^mirecei ved this information I assume you read 


it alM 


contai 

firm? 


That's correct. 

| 7vnd then did you have any additional 
th Mr. Beach or anyone else from the law 


A. Well, I've some contact with Mr. Beach 
over time which, obviously, most of it by telephone. 
We did have one meeting face-to-face. 

0. When was that? 

A. Last week. 

Q. And where did that meeting take place? 


30 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 

And where do you live? 


3 A. [DELETED] 

4 Q. And how far is that from Cleveland? 

5 A. Gosh, I don't know. It's across the lake. 

6 Flying time 26 minutes. 

7 Q.l assume you flew over there? 


Yes, sir. 


Qr^l how long did that meeting last? 


A : ._ ^Well, let's see, there was a two-hour 


333unch 



n hour-and-a-half meeting 


2 Three- an|T-& -half hours 


And did that involve your preparation for 


your dgryyyi tion that you were going do give today? 
Generally, yee . 

What else? 


18 That 


, Not much else. I mean, that was about it. 


le focal point of the discussion. 

And that was the only time you met with 


20 Mr. Beach face-to-face? 

^1 A. Concerning this case -- no, I had one 

22 other meeting with Mr. Beach, but it was early in 

23 this case back in -- my best recollection is that I 

24 had a meeting with Mr. Beach I believe in February of 
2 5 this year . 
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s 



mi 


Q. And where did that meeting take place? 

A. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Q. Did you travel there specifically to meet 
with Mr. Beach regarding this case? 

A . Yes . 

0. And wae that the same for last week? 

A. Yes. 

K - . 

Had you met with Mr. Beach on other cases 
at anyf t#rne during the time you were retained in this 
case? ...£ 

aK .Well, yes, 1 did, I have met with 
Mo™,. Beadbu^during that period of time face-to-face. 


you me| 


Well, yes, 1 did, I have met with 
5uring that period of time face-to-face. 
Let me ask you this: How many times have 
h Mr. Beach face-to-face since you were 


d n i t i a contacted in this case? 

j Let's see - - 
To the best - - 

A|ffita| This is to the best of my recollection 
because 1 met Mr. Beach a few times concerning the 
Whiteley case. I don't know three or four times at 
most . 

Q. Have you had any meetings or dealings with 

any of attorneys other than Mr. Beach in this case? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who else have you met with or had dealings 
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with involved in this case? 

A. Well, 3 met with Mr. Koethe. 

Q . When w a s that? 

A. That was at the meeting in February and 
again last week. 

Q. Was anyone else present at. those meetings 


besides Mr. Beach and Mr. Koethe and yourself? 
Aj^P^ Yes, they were two other attorneys 


presensTr^aiid you'll to have ask them for their names, 


I j ust .ocLid^i' t retain then. They went to lunch with 


But you don't recall -- do you know who 


with? 


ijWell, they were with Jones, Day, Reavis & 
5oth times they went to lunch. 




Pogue 



Q h”™' v '\The materials you just read off for me, 


those Were,items that you were furnished; were you 


given c| 


iing else by the attorneys in this case? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


question. 

THE WITNESS: Specific to this case, no. 
BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q, What else were you given by the attorneys 
that's not specific to this case? 

A. well, they're not what I would call 
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y Seaborn specific documents. Obviously over time 

2 Mr. Beach and 1 and others at Jones, Day, Reavis & 

3 Pogue have been engaged in conversation and 1 have 

4 furnished requests for various documents, some of 

5 which are contained in those three bankers boxes. 

6 0. As we sit here today, can you tell me any 


7 specific documents that you requested? 

B No. 3'd have to go through the bankers 


2 boxes 


]0 I 1 don h 



try and refresh my recollection, Even then 
ve a record of what I specifically or what 




11 time, i requested the documents, and some of those 


'S’ 

by the way, I produced myself, so. That’s 


ivc! a difficult time, Sorry. 



15 back 





^ Okay. Let me go back, if we: could. Refer 
pute to your curriculum vitae. 


Okay . 


<1 And specifically under the category 


IB resea: 


:rience? 


Hold on. 


0- Sure, take your time. 

A. Okay, 


Now, it shows -- I'm looking at the time 


23 period '94 to '98. 


A . Yes, sir. 


0. And apparently there was a study into the 
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public policy implications and ethical issues 
associated with advertising, research, and includes 
analysis of Center for Disease Control study on 
adolescent behavior. Was anything ever published 
from that? 

A. Not -- well, yes and no. First of all, 
the analysis of the Center for Dieease Control study 
data, ng has been published on that up to now; 

but thpreyfas a publication that dealt with the 


ethical issues associated with advertising research. 

at 

0 F jii^Who was that publication authored by? 

Ar f Mysel f . 

I 

What's the title of it or eit listed on 
your publications? 

A Y e s - it is. 

can you tell me where on there? 

trying to find it. There are a number 
of pub y^y^ ions ■ First of all, there its -- these 
start; in 1 994. Actually, I'm sorry, they start in 
3 993. 

They are, Research Validity and Resulting 
Public Policy: The case of the DiFranza Old Joe 
Cigarette Study. Proceedings of the /vmerican 
Association of Public Opinion Research, May 1993. 

Then the Efficacy of Statistically-Based 


3 5 
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Research: The case of Old Joe. Proceedings of the 

American Statistical Association, August 1993. 

Then Consumer Research Standards and 
Public Policy Formulation; the case of Mickey Mouse 
and Old Joe; Advances in Consumer Research, volume 
21, 1994, pages 3B0 to 366. 

Checking the References: Adolescent 

bv { 

Stnokin ^l PIfeearch used in Public Policy Formulation. 
Proceep^r^g'fe of the Marketing and Public Policy 
Conferncj, volume 4, 1994 , page 2. 


: Ethical Advertising Research Standards; 
ee Studies. The Journal of Advertising, 

umef^%3 /; , Number 3, 19 94, pages 17 to 30. 


S t a n d a 



Then the FTC versus Joe Camel. Research 
and Public Policy. Proceedings of the 1994 


conference of the Society for Consumer Psychology, 


19 9 9, 


gs 1 through 6 . 


pWWf Now there are two additional ones. One 
is -- because many of the things that were garnered 
out of that research effort appeared in the effective 
advertising on adolescent smoking behavior in the 
Current State of Business Disciplines, Volume 6, S.B. 
Dahiya, Rohtak, India; Spellbound Publications, March 
2000, pages 2959 to 29B3; and it ended up being a 
response to an article by Richard Pola that discussed 
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my research that emanated out of Po] lay effort, and 
my response was contained in Po3 lay's, P-O-L-L-A-Y'S, 
Pertinent and Impertinent Opinions: Good versus Bad 
Research, Journal of Advertising, Volume 23, Number 
3, 1994, pages 317 to 122. 

Q. Now, some of these articles were written 
in, you said, as early as '93? 

K . 

A|j$pP®l That 1 s correct , 

Q|.-w- And 3 was looking again at the study which 

MkI 

shows 3&8L94 4 viere those articles written before any 
study ^^4een commissioned or anything? 

No, that's just a typo on my part. T 
ve put down 1993. The one article appeared 
t was the first one. 


A 
;U ' 

in 199 
Q 


wwmH 


"And that's all I just want to clear up 


in 


this sure that these articles that you've 

just described for me were publications that came 
about tefelsia&ah your study that is listed on the 
the research experience section? 

A. That's correct. 

Q. Now, how did that study come about? 

A. The study came about through a long 
process. I'll try and describe it for you. In 1993 
a former student of mine called me up and said he wsb 
coming up to the University of Michigan to go to a 


37 
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football game ane an alum, And I said, well , fine. 

1 eaid -- I like seeing my former students. So I 
invited him to go to lunch with me. 7^nd he said he 
worked for R.J. Reynolds. 1 was kind of hoping that 
he would buy lunch, but it ended up 1 had to buy it. 

Anyway we went to lunch and had a very 
pleasant conversation, and somewhere in the process, 


I'd s 



fward the end of the lunch, I said to him, 
ll've been interested in doing research that 


maybe you^uys could fund. It's kind of part of an 


acadei 


career to kind of look for funding 


o p p o r t. : . u r} i t'i e s , And so he said, well, we do fund 


research. And I said, how do you go about 


it. An-d-.-'he eaid, well, you have to send us a 


propoa 


3 said, fine, I'll think about that and 


I'll tfify ^nd get you a proposal. 

I" : ^ 

^ Prior to that meeting and then subsequent 
to th^jg meeting I had become aware of the articles 
that have been published in December, the previous 
December, in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association that dealt with adolescent smoking 
behavior. So when I got back to my office and sat 
down and considered all of this I wrote a proposal to 
him that I would review these articles and see 
whether or not they would stand the test of validity 
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and reliability because there had been raised that 
issue already in the academic press. 

I subsequently sent him the proposal, and 
much to my delight R.J. Reynolds accepted it and 
accepted it on the terms that I had dictated. After 
that I received -- about a year later I went back to 
R.J. Reynolds thinking this was a good funding 
and submitted another proposal for 
got it accepted by the Reynolds people. 
What was the second one? 

I The second one was to do research on the 
validi yf the references that occur in academic 
fHciP§i pind specifically we're going to look at 

related articles and nonsmoking related 
articl And they funded that one, not quite at the 

araount^oT’inoney that the previous one had been, but 
nevertbe\^e 4 ss funded it. 

And then as a third effort about a year 
and a half later 1 became aware that the Center for 
Disease Control had a large database called TAPS and 
was trying get my hands on it and had been 
unsuccessful in trying to obtain it myself. This 
database has close to 18,000 teenagers in it, the 
record of 18,000 teenagers. And so I contacted the 
success or to my former student, another of my former 
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students, by the way, at R.J. Reynolds and asked for 
their assistance in trying to get the Center for 
Disease Control data and to try and get it in a form 
that I could put it into my PC, and they assisted me 
in getting that data. 

Q. Who was the former student that were 
initially contacted by? 


K> 


v_ i 


iI'm trying to think of his name. .And this 


and I can't remember hie name. I'm sorry, 


iWell, what about the successor? 

Bill, I want to the say Lockland, or 
some th|jps§--;#. i ke that, but that's not correct. It will 
come t® mind and if I remember it I'll try and 

IfWiWftVAw 

share 'it w^th you. 



0. 


d°kay. 

Sorry. 

That 'b all right . 

Wow, did I understand there's actually 
three separate studies funded? 

A. Well, there's a study funded into the Joe 
Camel articles that appeared in JAMA. There's a 
study on referencing. I don't know whether you would 
call it a study, it waB more of an attempt to 


4 0 
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expedite and assist: in me getting my hands on the 
Center for Disease Control data, which I am still 
examining. 

0. And what was the -- or maybe that is all 
three of them: The* JAMA, Joe Camel article, the 
referencing of, I assume, other literature and 


articles? 

V, 


That 1 s correct. 


0rAnd then what was the other area? 


of theP 
oj 


the 


gf Of assisting me in getting or expediting 
Pting of the CDCs data so that I could 
y TAPS data. 

Let me ask you: What was the funding for 
foe Camel study? 


A^p#-- What do you mean what was the funding 


Q r . 




UIow much was it? 


Thi e is going to be purely from 
recoilbecause that's back in 19 9 4 • - 1993. My 
best recollection is, it was a around $90,000. 
Somewhere in that area. 

0. You mentioned that the referencing funding 

was not as much as that? 

A. No. It was about half. 

Q. And was any funding involved in the 

obtaining of the CDC information? 


41 
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A. There was gome funding involved in there 

purely for data handling and the things of that sort, 
and, obviously, there were costs to R.J. Reynolds in 
getting this for me. 

Q. bo you know what that was? 

A. No, I do not. 


for? 


N. 


Now, the $90,000, what was that money used 


-V . 


A|. ) To pay for time for myself, to pay for the 


costs 


a n a 1 y b 


he 



Lamining -- just the costs of data 
There were computer costs involved and 
a research assistant that was billed under 


How long did that study last? 

Well, the last actually -- the study 
1 asted^aFdfit two years, I would say, in the sense of 
ana]y ^hg^ that and our doing some original research 
in thei^nga. so I would say in the neighborhood of 
about two years, although publication went beyond 


that point. 

Q. bet me ask you, while we're on the 

subject, how much do you charge for your time? 
A. You mean for litigation? 

Q. Yes. 

A. $250 ari hour. 


-32 
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2 3 did you do that? 
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actually than I would have gotten if I would have 
used that time for consulting. 

your billing to date in 


I have given so far to 

your billing haB been to 
the cased you've worked 


on? 



A. I might be able to break out the donee, 
Day related fees. 


0. Do you have a way to determine what all 
feet; you've been paid for your involvement in tobacco 
related litigation? 

A. Well, I guess 1 could break out what were 
my fees in the tobacco litigation since I was 

44 


Q. Do you know what 

this case has been? 

A. Yes, sir. 

What is it? 

The billing that 
has been $5,000. 
Do you know what 
total for all of 


Q. 

A. 

Jones,| 
q| 

Jones, 


hv 
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retained in 1996. 1 do not have the records from the 

Cippollone trial. Those have been destroyed. 

0. Other than your retention since '96, have 
you been paid or been retained -- strike that. I'll 
try to ask a little better question. 

Have you been retained by any attorneys 
representing any tobacco companies or the tobacco 
.hemselvee for any work that is 
|Lon related. 

i 

4 No . 

Has all of your time been billed in 
accord |gmlce! with the fee schedule you just told me 


You mean in tobacco litigation? 
Yee . 




yee 


an ho 


So it’s all been based on easterly either 
>r daily fees? 

A. Yes, sir. 

0- All right. Going back to your CV and 

right below the study that we've juBt been 
discussing, there's also a time frame, it looks like 
1990 to 1998, examining the viability of mail 
intercepts? 

A. Mall. 
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O . Do you Bee that? 

A . Yes. 

0- What did that involve? 

A. Well, there was an issue raised in the 

late 1980s by the research director at the Drocket 
Corporation in Cincinnati about the viability of 
shopping mall intercepts for assessing, particularly 


a narn 


case, for new product concepts 


? “T'l My research partner and 3 thought that 


that w; 


area that we perhaps might want to 


examinfim more detail to see whether or not we could 


Hexperimental research to try and ascertain 
; not mall intercepts were the proper and 



14 a 


was mog 


^ method for assessing; and our interest 
n advertising testing than it was in new 


product concepts. 


18 folks 


iAt that point in time I contacted the 


aft Incorporated, Kraft Foods, to find out 


whether or not they would be willing to fund this 


and this was funding through the business school -- 
and they said this they would and were interested in 
that because this was an area that was of some 
interest to their research people also. 

Subsequently, we went out and constructed 
a questionnaire to dest advertisements for use in a 


4 6 o> 
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shopping mall, and in that process we went to a 
number of different advertising agencies to see 
whether we could acquire some ads that had never been 
seen by people previously or at least never been seen 
by people in the geographic area. At the same time 
there was a contact made to the Public Broadcasting 
System to see whether or not they could furnish us 
with so.pgaform of a television programming within 
which vfe^cpu 1 d insert some of these ads for testing. 

^ j We were able to get a program that dealt 
with a S^lpSnese baseball team, which was kind of a 
fascina^tlhv'! show, and we were able to get ads for 

.id$~ that did not have the Breakfast of Champion 


logo orL it land which were being prepared for possible 


1 


nation; 


e also obtained advertisements for the 
electrJcF^fompany, the utility, in Chicago, Illinois 

S.\-.vWW>VVYV.V 


We ther feyjjftjg d the funds that we had gotten from Kraft 
to retain a market research firm in Southern 
California and began a study at a large shopping mall 
located near Long Beach, California which had as its 
demographics, at least in its market area, that were 
similar to the demographics for the United States 
generally. 

We did mall intercepts with people there 


4 7 
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showing them this television programming and the 
insertion of the ad and tested things relative to 
advertising recall and advertising effectiveness, At 
the same time we ceil led another sample of people 
within the area and got their positive response to 
the invitation to send them a copy of this 
programming that they would then play on their home 
video rjsi&B SSder. And we went back to both of these 
samp 1 ee one that was intercepted in the mall and 
the ond ^p| t had viewed the television programming 
with tpPiilmmercial s inserted in their home. 

:We went back to them and tested them on 
irtij^ng recall, corporate recall, their attitude 
brand, their attitude towards the 

tn, on a day-after basis, a 15-day after 

4 

basis, bTOT\.a 3 0-day after basis. 


0 .^o W much was the funding from Kraft? 

A don't recall. My recollection is that 

it was probably over well over $100,000. It may have 
been closer to 200,000, recognizing that the 
university took its cut out of that. 

Q. The R. 3. R. funding, was that directly to 

you or your department? 

A. No, it was directly to me. 

MR. BEACH: Graham, perhaps before we move 
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3 minutes now? 



reeear 
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the University, including the Institute for Social 

Research, there was a decision made, now almost a 
year ago, to try and bring together all of the 
scholars who have been examining tobacco related 
issues that are at the University so that we could 
share with each other what that research was and also 


it's ended up being a device for inviting outsiders 


to com 



and address the members of the Research 


Networf^-'l was among those who were initially 


invitedsfctosbecome a member of the that tobacco 


resear 


CK { ,Are you still currently doing that? 


14 day. 



Yes, getting e-mail messages almost every 


Let me ask you: Just a second ago I asked 


16 you about "^ny funding from any tobacco companies 


have you v received any funding to perform any other 


18 tobacci 


ate research or studies? 


0- And other than the R.J.R. study and this 


current study, haver you done any other research or 
22 studies involving tobacco advertising or tobacco in 


23 any way? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


25 question 
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THE WITNESSi Well, I mean obviously as 
part of being a member of the tobacco research 
network one of the things that I bring to the table, 
so to speak, is a vast amount of experience that has 
come, for instance, out of litigation and reviewing 
documents that I'm sure -- I hope that my colleagues 



view as a resource for them. And so that's part of 




the i 


looki 



1 Certainly there have been - I also did at 
ption of John Luke a study that involved 
I the proposal in Canada for plan packaging 
|teB that's reflected in an article that was 
in a book that John edited in 1998. 


d Who is John Luke? 


, John Luke is at the Niagara Institute up 


, ^W\V«\Va,y. 

in Canada^ I aon't have hie background. 



up 1 i 



Anything other than that that you recall? 
if No. Just generally, I mean, my entire 


career has been looking at consumer behavior in 


advertising and so all of these dovetail into the 


smoking behavior research that I've been doing 


Q. Now, do we have the expert disclosures 


marked yet? 


Yes, we do. It's Exhibit 3 




Q. Did you prepare this, Doctor? 
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opinione that I might offer are still subject to 
further information that would come from, for 
instance, witnesses that you might produce or other 
evidence that comes before us, 

Q. Sure. Let's go through these. These 
paragraphs are numbered and would that be the easiest 
way for you to explain to me? I assume they were 

K, f 

brokeny&PSli into numbered paragraphs for purposes of 
organ ip?a^-j^bn, and would that be the easiest way for 


you tojaothrough them paragraph by paragraph? 


Air®* | That 1 b fine by me. 
s s * .. ’ The first paragraph? 

^ MR. BEACH; What exactly are you asking 


him t ok 


Mr. Esdale? 


MR. ESDALEs I'm sorry. Just give me a 


second' a n cT? I 'll ask a question. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


|Without me reading the entire first 


if 19 paragraph, do you intend to offer any opinions out of 

^20 the first paragraph specific to Mr. Seaborn? 


A . Yes, sir. 

Q. And what are those? 



question. 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


THE VJITNESS: Well, 1 think that out of 
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1 the first paragraph some of the opinions that I have 

2 described in the section number eight in this expert 

3 report concern themselves with paragraph number 1 and 

4 they're pertinent to Mr. Seaborn specifically. 

5 BY MS. ENSDALE: 

6 Q. The first sentence in that first paragraph 


7 it says, consumer decision-making is influenced by a 


8 s i gn i 



It number of factors as illustrated by 


tr y 

9 var i oil s' VN fffi cide 1 b of consumer decision-making and models 

V-SS.'-V-S'.'.Sr.NSS-.V 


10 of th< 


Iner in which individuals process messages 


11 Do you intend to discuss specific factors? 



sksd I intend to discuss specific factors if 


1 ifengermane as I see it when we get down to the 


14 wire, ||^iifcertairily I will be talking about the 
18 procef|# s ^hat consumers go through in their 

^W.v»vw.vw 

16 dec i s i on -rrjaking . 


3 7 Can you describe that for me? 

18 i have a I have, actually, within the 

19 box here 1 have a diagram, a rather complex diagram, 



20 that tries to illustrate what is a consensus of a 
ll model for consumer decision-making. 


Q. Can we go ahead and get that marked? How 


23 many pages is it? 


I don't know how many pages it is. I'd 


25 have to get it out and tell you. 


i 
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MR. ESDALE : Let'e go ahead and mark that. 

MR. BEACH: Graham, I'll just note for the 
record here that I'm not sure whether or not the 
diagram that Dr. Martin's referring to is, in fact,' 
in these boxes. And, obviously, if I knew one way or 
the other for sure and/or I knew where a copy was in 

these three copies I would point it out to expedite 

K. 

mattered 


. ESDALE; I understand that. That's 
fine. take time, we'll see what we can 


do . W1 


;we have a little bit of time, Jeff or 


Paul, 


there ? 


^you check out all of the depositions and 


:dirua^ and things of that nature, how much iB left 


Well, 


mat erici 




MR. BEACH: Pleadings and depositions 
ieve, as Dr. Martin testified, he has 


n the table here where we - - in the 


confer^^^roojn where we are located, and in addition 
he has these three boxes. There are no depositions 
and pleadings in these three boxes. 

MR. ESDALE: So those three boxes are just 

additional documents that he's relying on? 

MR. BEACH: Reviewed or relying on, I 
believe, what is you asked for. 


MR. ESDALE: Let me ask you: Is Krugman 1 s 
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A. There are several diagrams, 

Q. Why don't we just mark those pages that 

contain the diagrams, and, if you would, identify the 
book so that we'll know exactly where they're coming 
from by title and author and things like that? 

MR. BEACH; Graham, you know, as just as a 
mechanical proposition what I'd propose that we do 


here 


It posted flags or something on the pages 


that oirall 1 end up discussing so that I don’t end up 


dest r< 


0 my copy of this 600-page book and then 


we'li j^ehtify -- or give me an opportunity to go out 
g a^J,j| ages copied? however, you want to do it, 
Qj MR- ESDALE: Get pages copied would be 



| 14 just 


with me . 

MR. BEACH; Well, then, Dr. Martin, and - - 
f ^ MR . ESDALE: We can copy the pages that we 


? 18 MR, BEACH: Why don't we do this. Perhaps 

k 

19 he can identify, take a few minutes to identify, the 

I 

J 20 diagrams which refer to your question, then we'll 

| , 

^21 take, a Bhort break while I get those pages copied and 

22 then we can get the copy marked and proceed. 

23 MR. ESDALE: That's sound fine. 

24 MR. BEACH: So, Dr. Martin, do you have 

25 the question in mind to which you're now looking for 
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]T \ 


8 opini 


11 Jef£? • 





2 4 id e n t 


15 j u g t. 


17 then 


18 don ' t 


39 the book. 
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Jt goes from pages 171 to page 202. 


Up 


HI 




Q. So about 31 pages? 

A. Correct. 

Q. That won't take too long. Do you want to 
go ahead and do it, Jeff? 

MR. BEACH: Sure. 

MR. ESDALEj Just take five again. 

^IPilNR. BEACH: Sure. 

f—XMK. ESDAIjE: Do you think you can do it in 


five miruitjs? 

BEACH: Right. 

ESDALE: We'll reconvene in five 



(A short break was taken.) 

(Whereupon, a document was marked as 
Martin preposition Exhibit Number 4) 

MR. ESDALE: 

0 ^wJ^ Dr. Martin, I think when we went off the 
record we were looking at paragraph number 1, and 
0 you'd mentioned that there was models or diagrams, 
and I think.we got all of those down and they're 
marked as what exhibit? 

A. It's Exhibit 4, which is chapter 6. 

MR. BEACH; But I'm otherwise going to 
object to that. I don't know if there's a question 
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there, Graham 

MR. ESDALE: There's not. I'm just trying 

to lay the foundation so that I can start asking 
them. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

0. And is that what you were going to use to 

help explain to ine your opinions in number 1 as far 


as the l 



ore that influence decision-making? 

BEACH: Object to the form of the 

quest i o ^^ 

WITNESS: Well, in number 1 I have 

said t *^^ n9umer decision-making is influenced by a 
i i f n t number of factors as illustrated by 

variou s mod els of consumer decision-making and models 
in the jpitfter in which individuals process messages, 
h^>.0ne of the models of buyer behavior, and 
what i ly agreed to be the kind of consensus 

model, ^jJL^ontained in this documents, along with, 
it's kind of like a model, but it's a figure that 
illustrates the factors that influence behavior. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. And specifically what figure are you 

referring to? 

A. Figure 6-1 and figure 6-2. 

0. IS there a name for the model that you 
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Q . 

page f 

told 
referri 



said, in kind of the consensus model? 

A. Yes. It's labeled model of buyer 
behavior. 

Q. Does it have any other specific 

identifying characteristics? 

A . No . 

What are some of the 

1 ' m sorry, it does say in the preceding 
it's a stimulus response model. 

And is my understanding of what you just 
at this is a consensus model, what are you 
to? 

, Well, over time starting, actually, 
startack in economics there have been various 
attem^S^o model buyer behavior, and it is generally 
agree^wTlthin the discipline now that a stimulus 
respokede 1 is perhapB the best understanding we 
have ^||^jch buyer behavior . 

Q. Now, are there various factors listed 

there as far as what type of things influence 
decision-making? 

A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Do you intend to offer opinions about 

those various factors as they relate to Mr. Seaborn? 

A. Yes. 
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1 Q. Let's go through them and tell me your 

2 opinions on how they relate to Mr. Seaborn? And if 

3 there's some that don't relate, you can say so and 

4 then we'll just kind of go through those or skip 


jr X 


I 5 them 


A. Well, both models have to be taken into 


7 consideration together, both 6-1 and 6-2, and they 


B start 


^rith the marketing stimuli. Those are the 


9 thingsftha^ a person or an organization brings to the 


,10 decision yj-ocese and they involve what is 
11 characffapsslti cal ly known in the marketing discipline 


2 as theft^ur Ps, That is product, price, place, and ' 


So in the case of Mr. Seaborn, obviously, 
that is brought in here is cigarettes, 
can be broken down into a number of 



15 the pr 


16 hnd j 



17 component parts, including the package itself, the 


41B brand 


itself. It can be the, if you want, the 


19 kind of positioning that the brand has in the mind of 

20 the person who might be the buyer. 

^1 Obviously, in the case of Mr. Seaborn, the 

22 product is cigarettes and it is a product that he had 

23 and appears to have had some brand loyalty for 

24 starting with Camels and then moving to Winstons. 

25 The price is another of the marketing stimuli that 
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1 comefi to the decision process. 

2 There is -- I don't recall any major 

3 amount of influence on Nr. Seaborn's behavior brought 

4 about by price. The place in the marketing stimuli 


F" \ 


| 5 is basically -- also known in the literature as the 
i 6 channel of distribution. To some extent this has an 



i 7 influence, and almost a unique influence, in the case 


8 of Mr. 


>orn's decision-making simply because he 


9 was t:h| "©p^rator of the place in a period of time 


|10 during^* 4nd 1 don't recall exactly. I'm trying to 


11 remember 


uJ^There ' s a period of time when Mr. Seaborn 


aff^rydce station and sold cigarettes, and so he 


was t 


| who -- he modeled the place and, in fact, 


Il5 my recpgf^s that he placed cigarettes under the 
16 counter because he certainly - - and said he did not 


7 want t< 


1 them to adolescents. 


conjunction with that modeling of the 
place, Mr. Seaborn does make the statement that he 


'2 0 thought that the product itself, not brand 


specifically, but the product itself was potentially 


22 injurious to health. 

23 The other marketing stimuli is promotion, 

24 and promotion can be that which is paid, and those 


25 end up being things like advertising and public 
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7 

d 8 

; 9 

|o 
1 1 


22 
2 3 
24 
2 5 


relations, and they can be the kind -- I prefer the 
word communication to the word promotion because 
communication has more of a richness to it and would 
include that kind of information that would be coming 
to somebody like Mr. Seaborn from sources other than 
advertising and public relations. 

And the factual record shows that 

K n 

informa tic s regarding smoking and health was imparted 
to do Iff., Heaborn, things like parental warnings, hie 
wi f e ' s ^jyorpni tions of statements by his children. 

The alii^^J if you want, kind of statements that came 


out of tHe school system that there was at least 
:thj^% that was not proper about smoking. The 

I 

warnin c^fr om hie physicians. The warnings 
themfiel ^^ That were on the package. So the package 
in thi# v "t2"ST^e now becomes germane also to the buying 
deeds! cpfo cess. 

we come to understand that Mr. Seaborn 
did see these warnings that came from these various 
sources, or at least he understood the health risks 
associated with smoking. There are a good number of 
instances where he acknowledges this within his 
deposi t. ion . 

We know that there are other stimuli that 
have an effect upon the decision process, and these 
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economic, technological, political, and cultural. 1 
was not able through the deposition to really examine 
in any depth any of those particular stimuli haB 
having an effect opinion Mr. Seaborn, although, there 
appears to be some potential for a cultural impact if 
we were to include in the cultural impact the kind 
of, if you want, subculture to which Mr. Seaborn 


belongj 


lat is that he belonged to a subculture 



where was an acceptable behavior particularly 

when h £3 younger. 


, there are certain characteristics of 


a buye|^£^|t have an impact upon the buying decision 
plceeA So, first of all, we start off with those 


it come from the marketer; we have those 
it come from the outside world, and then we 


etimuli 


stimul, 


have th^™b^yer's characteristics themselves, tboBe 
kind o| things that are internal to the buyer and 
they wf^yy include the culture that the buyer 
perceives therein, the social class they're in. And 
there's nothing here to indicate that the social 
class was inhibitive of Mr. Seaborn's smoking. 

Then we have the kind of society or social 
aspects of the buyer, and these include reference 
groups. And in this case we can look at reference 
groups very much from the initiation of smoking where 
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it was associated with peers when he was young in 
smoking. 

We also recognize that there is the kind 
of, if you want, tarental influence that comes out, 
and those are the family influences that happen in 
here; and, basically, as I look at the deposition of 
Mr. Seaborn, the household is a kind of smoking 


K 


house] 


Uf you want. So there is a kind of social 




impact^from the family. And there are the roles and 
statuses, ^hat people aspire to, and thoBe may -- I 
couldh^t^ujetect that there was a particular role that 
S^aiftgn had. 

Then there are the personal 
ijstics, and these are the ones that are very 
Mr. Seaborn's behavior towards smoking, 

16 | his ki’nB^f age and life cycle stage. Mr. Seaborn 
began ^^^ nioke when he was very young, I believe he 
was 1 SyAaat d smoked continuously over that period of 
time. And hiB personality and self-concept were one 
of the things that seemed to have enhanced that 
smoking behavior. 

His wife describes it that he was a person 
who you couldn't tell him anything about smoking; 
that he was very independent, and that he had his own 
way of doing things, and that if he were to cease 
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1 smoking or, as in the case of drinking, he did it as 

2 an independent act and was not doing it. because of 

3 admonitions from family or friends. 

4 In addition to that, you look at people 


F" \ 



5 who are smokers and there is ample evidence in the 
literature to indicate that those people are 
associated with risk-taking behavior. And in the 


case o 



Seaborn, first of all, his occupation 


contribtfefe-eb to that. We have on the record the fact 


that aarmer he had to mix pesticides and 


f e r t i 11 


, and did this while mixing those with, I 


cmesB,, vJatbr, and did it without wearing any kind of 


$ve gloves, clothing, masks, and so forth, 


t, merely washed his hands sometimes 


The economic circumstances indicate that 


and, i 


after 



Mr. Seaborn at least had the economic wherewithal to 


be abis 


pursue certain behavior patterns, such as, 


smoking, drinking, and so forth. 

There are psychological factors that also 
come into these factors that influence behavior, 


22 motivation. Mr, Seaborn self-describes that he 

23 didn't have any motivation to stop smoking seemingly, 

24 and, in fact, was not even interested in those 

25 well-known devices or attempts to get people to stop 
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smoking, things like patches, whatever the gum is 
that they sell, never attended any kind of counseling 
sessions that were designed to motivate him to stop 


smoking. 


His perception, psychological perception 


was, as he indicates in his own words, that he 
thought that smoking was dangerous to his health, it 


could 


cancer at one point. He understood that. 


He undfr^fcpod that it could kill you, but he also 


felt tl'mt Jt was never going to happen to him. 


iSo there is also a psychological factor 


that he learned over a period of time, and at an 


someth: 


places, 


1ea rne 


iy ^ he learned, that cigarette smoking was 
ethi,na.hat was Bocietally not accepted in all 


In he was at school, but also that he 


there were health risks associated with 


cigarette smoking and at a fairly early age. 


also that he learned that when he was 


diagnosed with cancer and potentially with some heart 
problems that he learned that he -- his learning came 
into play and he ceased smoking immediately. 

And he had certain beliefs and attitudes, 

and some of those I've mentioned already; but his 

beliefs and attitudes were that cigarette Bmoking was 
a health risk, but also that his beliefs and 
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1 attitudes indicated that probably it would not happen 

2 to him and his attitude was that the only person who 

3 was going to convince him to stop smoking was 

4 himself. He is a very independent man. 

5 The buyer's decision process is that you 

6 go through a series of stages and problem 
recognition. As I read the deposition of 
Mr. Sepplftj, I think he recognizes very early on that 
there ar -arbealth risk associated with smoking. He 


does 


constant kind of hacking cough that he 


recognnel> and certainly has been called to his 

I , ■ 

ntipjh ..and was recognized by members of his family 


friend 


14 ■ He sought out information and got 

• 15 inform g$ ^j>p from medical practitioners. He also got 
16 information from his wife who is a health care 


IIV profeBs iffoa l. He evaluated that information and came 
; 16 to a d|^ei^Lon to continue smoking, and then that lead 
f 19 to his buyer's decisions. And we can see the various 
?20 decisions that Mr. Seaborn went through. 


First of all, at an early age he decided 


22 that he was going to engage in cigarette smoking. He 

23 did this because it related to peer smoking. He 

24 first Bmoked at 15. He smoked in conjunction with 


25 classmates. There's an indication that in his 


"j 

6 9 to 
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product choice he did not make a brand choice, he 
bumped what was ever available from hie peers. 

And the reasons he gives for engaging in 
the product choice are curiosity, the fact that 
others smoked, the fact that it allowed him to fit 
in, and he even describes in hie deposition that this 



was kind of a, if you want, a right of passage. So 


those 


i n f 1 u eli 


he kind of factors, if you want, that 
>ehavior. And I've tried as best I can to 


associate it with Mr. Seaborn. 



I have provided within my expert report 
our cnt under number eight some of the 

of that that maybe I didn't cover in this 
fairly^lorug discussion of the buyer behavior. That's 


f a i r 1 y.^Iona discussion of the buyer behavior. Thi 
about I can do at this point in time for 


this 



Let me ask you: Are you breaking any of 


areas like initiation? And I know you 


touched on that then when you were explaining it to 
me, but are you going to discuss Mr. Seaborn's 
smoking initiation? 

A. I think I will, yes. 

Q . And tell me your opinions on that that we 
haven't already discussed. You mentioned it was 
brought on at least partially by peers and their 
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brands because he bummed; do you intend to expand on 


that ? 


question. 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


THE WITNESS: Well, I may expand upon that 
in the sense that my familiarity with the Center for 


Disease Control data that is contained in the TAPS 


i indicates that that is a fairly common 
long adolescence who initiate smoking and 
>f them don't either have the economic 
or for other reasons bum the cigarettes 


practil 


that 


that the!/ use at the initial stages. 


I think also that I'll probably direct my 


a11entUsan^Jto the fact that there is no evidence in 


the casa e #chat advertising is associated with the 

initiof smoking in this case. 

PWs^ 

L i Do you know what influences the percent of 


h to make certain choices regarding the 


brands in which he used? 


question. 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


THE WITNESS: I don't recall. I really do 


23 not recall. I'll go back and look at the deposition. 

24 I do not recall that there was any information in 

25 this deposition directed towards why the peers 
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selected a certain brand. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


0. Well, let tne just ask it this way, You 
mentioned that he had knowledge of the health risk 
early on? 


Yes . 


Q, What specific knowledge and when? 


MR. BEACH: I object to the form of the 


quest ipmr 1 


* "THE WITNESS: Well, he uses terminology 
like bfa Tpr you, By the 1970s he acknowledges that 
warnings on the cigarette packs 


cioufxV.< There's a whole series -- and I have to 


go bac| 


flag every one of them, but my 


recol lj^ijftpn was somewhere in the neighborhood 


there'te scnnething like 19 citations in his deposition 


of pla 
health 



here Mr. Seaborn acknowledges some form of 


Specifically I recall that he Bays 
something to the effect that he had -- or he 
acknowledges that cigarette smoking could cause 
cancer and could kill you. 

Q. But my question is this: You mentioned 
early on, and that's what I'm trying to get a feel 
for, what specifically in his time of initiation of 
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smoking what health risk are you aware of that 
Mr. Seciborn was aware of as it relates to smoking? 


MR, BEACH; Objection to the form of the 


question . 


THE WITNESS; My recollection was that -- 
and I'm trying to I'd have to go back and get you 
the specific pages and so forth; but in the early 
parts ofj|^|s deposition he discusses the fact that he 
was tolfd,I believe it was by his parents, that 


cigarette 


could, quote, hurt you, and 


never 


he went ahead and smoked. So there's 


some irraifcettion from the parental communication to 


e understood that cigarette smoking at 


least cpuld; hurt him before initiation. 


Ihen what year did Mr. Seaborn initiate 


smok i n g|?--—^ 


A.F^^He started smoking when he was 15. He was 


born in 



So 1 guess that's 1951. And it was my 


understanding that your information was he smoked 
0 pretty much continuous from 1951 on? 


22 question, 


MR. BEACH; Objection to the form of the 


THE WITNESS; Well, I don't know about the 


24 word continuous and I don't know what the definition 

25 of that. He engaged in smoking behavior starting in 
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mm 


1951 and it indicates that he quit in June of 1996, 
BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Now, you mentioned also that he exhibited 
risk-taking behavior? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And you use as an example his farming 

occupa tion? 

K i 

A mP**® 5 * Yes. 


Now, is there anything specific about his 
farmin§f“o;x i upation or do you consider farmers in 
general alH risk takers? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 

THE WITNESS: No, I don't in general 
consid^tfiriiiere to be risk takers, but in his 

fcmmisivixv 

description of his handling of chemicals there's 
3 7 every jyyydpati on that he was a risk taker. 


And what, chemicals was he handling? 

A. They are actually specifically mentioned 
within his deposition by brand name, and I'm not an 
expert on farm chemicals,- but as my understanding is 

22 they were both pesticides and fertilizers. 

23 0. And what hazards are associated with these 

24 chemicals that he was handling? 

2 5 A. Well, my understanding - - again, I mean, 
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1 I'm not an toxicologist; but my understanding is that 

2 in particular pesticides are toxic. 

3 0. Now, in your discloser paragraph 2 -- 

4 A. Hold on a second, let me get to it. 

5 0- - - you discusE the influences of -- or 

6 that there is limited number of market or controlled 



7 influences? 

K < 


Correct . 

'• And then you list -- you list them by 


10 example., jire there others? 



11 No. I think that we've already gone over 

2 that in my diecussion of the models. 


13 I* 



3 4 raentii 


Okay. One thing in paragraph 2, you 
lat market or controlled activities is 


35 limit* 


create brand.awareness and then 


16 commulTT'Ca-te product attributes. What product 


17 attributes are associated with cigarettes? 

38 fWffll Well, first of all, I did not attribute 

19 this directly to cigarettes and it's not the 

20 exhaustive list. I said that they possibly create 


21 brand awareness and possible communicate product 

22 attitudes, et cetera. I was not thinking of any 

23 specific product attributes of a cigarette. 

24 Q. Also in that second paragraph you mention 

25 that, for example, advertising, marketing, and 
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22 

23 

24 

25 


promotion are a small part of the total interactive 
communication process that may influence a given 
consumer's decisions to use or purchase a product? 

A. Correct. 

Q. Does that go back also or have you covered 
that in the earlier discussion that we had? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 

questi 




THE WITNESS: To some extent that may have 
been c as& eogbd, but it stands by itself ae an 
additi 
> : mot 


"commentary on the role of advertising and 
n the communication process. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

| And just so I'm understanding, let me ask 
it Can you put any parameters or quantify 

when ylnT's^y small part of the total interactive 
commun ^pzj^tl on, What percentage, for instance, does 
those ; Advertising, marketing, and promotion 

represent? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 

question. 

THE WITNESS: No, I couldn't quantify 
that. I don't know how would you quantify it first; 
and, second of all, it is specific to an individual 
communication or event. 


76 
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BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q, Now, you say, despite limitations the 

impact of market or controlled influences on consumer 
decision-making is commonly misunderstood and 
overestimated? 

A. ’ Yes . 

0. An what do you mean by misunderstood and 


overes 



Ar^lWell, many people think that the things 


that tl 


irketer brings to the decision process are 


the onl 


tat determine behavior, and as we have 


alread^^scuseed, in looking at this model of buyer 
and looking at the factors both internal and 
exterriajLj^hat influence the buying decision process, 
that are many other things that have a major 


that t] 


impactHrp-'etn buyer behavior. 


\ Nevertheless, there is a misunderstanding 


at tin^^L^nd an overeatimation of the impact of 


something. For instance, price, that price is -- and 
we go back to the early stages of buyer behavior 


models and it was thought that price was -- well, in 


the more nieve days was the only or at least the 
major factor that influenced that buyer's decision. 
We've come to understand that that's not true. 

0. Now, does price affect products 
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differently depending on the product? 

A. Yes, that'E what -- that's every 

indication I've ever seen, yes. 

Q. And I assume, for instance, like medical 
products, price does not pay as a large a role, 
there's nothing available other than a certain 
product, does it? 




questib*!®"' 5 


MR, BEACH: Object to the form of the 


THE WITNESS: Well, I'm not an expert in 
this area^pf health care, but I mean it would seem as 
current controversy over HMOs is 
i f lick 11 y about that, that the price does have an 
>on whether or not an HMO or a managed 
ieation would pay for any kind of health 
care arid, ^therefore, it's a go no go decision for the 
consur 



BY MR. ESDALE: 


0. Let me ask you this: If somebody said 
they need insulin, you know, the price of insulin is 
not going to effect your decision on whether or not 
to buy it, ie it? 

MR, BEACH: Object to the form of the 


question. 

THE WITNESS: I really haven't studied 


ii/lic 
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cigarettes. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Well, let me ask you this: During this 
study group you're involved with right now, have you 
all looked at the effect that price has had on 
cigarette sales in the last couple of years? 


A. 


Well, there have been studies, and some of 


N, 


them h augi Mbesn conducted by people who are members of 
the tofTk£.cf> research network that deal with the 
relative^.p between price and cigarette sales. 

Q^idl i. s there a direct relationship between 
pric e l^cjgarettes and cigarette sales as there are 
|:e,r j^| n^ other products? 

WgBgsdMR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


questi 





THE WITNESS: Well, the beet that I can 
give that and what I've seen in the research 

I’ve stales that there's a correlation, a 
statistical correlation, between the price of 
cigarettes and the sales of cigarettes, and that 
there is a conclusion among some economists in 
particular that cigarettes are price sensitive. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. And are you aware of any price changes 
that have occurred in the cigarette industry over the 


eo 
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last four five years? 


question. 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


THE WITNESS: No. I have not studied the 


price of cigeirettee over the last four or five years 
And as far as it concerns Mr. Seaborn, I saw no 
relationship between price and his cigarette buying 


behavi 


I |BY MR. ESDALE 


Q JAnd that's what I was going to ask you 


about. 


KlBP 


! me ask it this way. Is it your opinion 
;did not influence Mr. Seaborn’s decision 


|jhet$m|r or not to purchase cigarettes? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


quest;! 



“XTHE WITNESS: Well, there is some 


indicatlionjthat at the early stages when he initiated 


mokingie£&8it price was at least a factor in his 


smoking behavior because he was bumming them from his 
peers. I don’t Bee any evidence from Mr. Seaborn’s 
deposition that that price was a factor in his 
subsequent cigarette smoking behavior. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

0. And do you have any opinion as to whether 
that's true generally with most if not all smokers? 
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MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 

question. 

THE WITNESS: You can't answer the 
question the way you have worded it because you can't 
make a generalization about that. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

0. And that kind of goes back to my other 

K . 

area o£^#S®guiry. From an advertising perspective, do 
you hafo^a%y idea whether the physiological effects 
of cig^retie smoking influence a buyer*'s decision on 
whetherNor -.not to purchase a product as it relates to 
t hJL Prill | f the product? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 
queBtiafa^Excuse me, can we have that question 

repeat . 

^"™\THE WITNESS: Well, I was going to say I'd 
like t o eit her have it repeated or whatever. 3 
didn't p^^rstand it. 

MR. BEACH: Let's have it repeated unless 
you want to restate it, Graham? 

MR. ESDALE: I'll go ahead and take a shot 
at restating it. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. From an advertising and marketing 

perspective, has anyone, to your knowledge, done any 


82 
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that have any effect on buyer behavior? 


question. 


MR, BEACH: object to the form of the 


THE WITNESS: From a marketing and 


advertising standpoint, I don't know because 
marketers and advertising people, as beet I know, 
don't sor are not conversant with what somebody eaye 


or me< 


a d d i c 


S' - ^ 

■i />« y Q 


?y the word addicted or whether you're an 

I 

jo I can't answer the question. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


: Now, in paragraph 3 it says, the subject 
isee of underage smoking initiation have 
ed by government and academics for several 


decade 


with 


Y G Q I 

■0. i And numerous factors have been correlated 


|rage smoking behavior? 


Q. You list by example several, and then it 

20 says that the research and data have consistently 

21 identified the significant predictors of underage 

22 smoking behavior as appear in familial influence, 

23 role model influence, personality traits, access, et 

24 cetera. Nov;, do you -- does advertising play any 

25 role in smoking initiation? 
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A. It conceivably could play some role, but 

it has never been identified as a major factor in the 
decision to initiate smoking. And when I say it 
could play some role, based upon my experience in 
advertising the role it wouId be playing might be in 
selection of a particular brand somewhere in the 
initiation period, but there is just absolutely no 



res ears 


'idence to indicate that advertising has a 


causalf j^eibtionship to the initiation of smoking 


And you're basing that on areas of 


studienfT^T> assume, that have been performed 



the b\ 


You list the TAPS, anything else? 

Well, as I indicate in paragraph number 4 
|t of the causeB of underage smoking 


initii 


have been studied by a lot of different 


people'?"Tripluding the government, by marketing 


exper 



■This has been going on for a long time, 
bvertieing, marketing, and promotional 


activities have not been reported to cause underage 
smoking initiation in any of this research. 

Q . When you say cause, I mean, are you using 
the term -- I mean, it's in quotes in this 
discussion. Does it have any influence on it or are 
you UBing the term cause as just that? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 
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F" \ 


question 


THE WITNESS! Well, I don't really 


understand the difference between influence and cause 
because to me influencing could be at least a part of 
the causation. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


Q. So you're saying it doesn’t have any 
inf 1 u^jggpPior form a part of the causation of 
someoifeAs^deciEion to initiate smoking? 

No, what I'm saying is very clearly 
epell^iW^lt at the end of paragraph number 4, That 


adyert{isir>g, marketing, and promotional activities 



e r|#i| been reported -- and we're talking about 


governm®^: marketing experts decade-long -- several 


decade 


S.g of research -- have not been reported to 


cause ^uMKrage smoking initiation. 


< And, again, 1 just want to make sure we're 


not rr;i|xsi|^g semantics. So it's your opinion then that 
there is not any information out there to show that 
advertising, marketing, and promotional activities 
influence someone's decision to initiate smoking? 

MR. BEACH: Objection, asked and answered, 
now. I don't think you're fairly characterizing his 
testimony, Graham. 

MR. ESDALE: I'm not trying to 
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characterize it. I'm just asking if it is his 
testimony then that -- 

MR. BEACH: Just ask the question. 1 
didn't mean to interrupt, and I've been trying not to 
interrupt and verbalize the baBis of my objections 
because I'm sure you know what they are; but the lead 


into that 

question stuck me as unfair that's why -- 


* MR . 

ESDALE; 

I 

don't mind you -- 

r ' 
j> *■ • 

MR . 

BEACH: 

Why 

don 1 t you - - 


MR . 

ESDALE : 

I ' 

m not trying to 

mis chair act 

jbr i ze 

1 ' m 

jUBt 

trying to get a gasp and 



pni ^ 

i .13 






Sersl 


ng to make sure that we aren’t playing a 
you know, game here with cause and 
jhnd things like that, and that’s all I want 
with that I'll reask the question. 

Hopeful ly '|wi th that background it might be more 


under£||y^|||abl e , 

MM BY MR - ESDALE ; 

Q. Is it your opinion, Dr. Martin, that 
advertising, marketing, and promotional activities 
have not been shown to influence underage smoking 
initiation? 

MR. BEACH; Object to the form of the 

guestion. 

THE WITNESS: I don't know of anybody who 
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has studied influence smoking initiation. Most of 
the research that 1 have Been haB been directed -- in 
fact, all of the research I've Been, in that area has 
been directed toward whether or not advertising, 
marketing, and promotional activities have a causal 
effect upon initiation of smoking, I think that's a 
very clear statement. 

: . BY MR. EEDALE: 

p 

Cjr^ And, well, you know, again, cause is -- I 


mean, I 


tryin 



in't want to argue about it; but I'm just 
tnake sure I understand what your testimony 


MR. BEACH: Well, Graham, he's already 


dee cribbed, and defined for you influence versus cause. 


So may 



u should follow up on that -- 


MR. ESDALE: Let's 


MR. BEACH: -- if this is still a mystery. 


BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q . In your statement that it does not cause 
underage smoking, do you distinguish between 
influence and cause? 

A. I would define influence as a part of 
causation. And that'B what I said to you earlier in 
my testimony. 


Well, as a part of causation then, is 
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there any literature that shows that advertising, 
marketing, or promotional activities contribute to 
cause of underage smoking initiation? 

MR, BEACH: Before you answer that, would 
you please repeat the question? I want you to listen 
to this question very carefully. 

(Whereupon, the testimony was repeated by 
the Reporter.) 

Q-yj THE WITNESS: It's very difficult to 

a ns we^^ypiit question because, as I have said, all of 
the rflrfeifch that has been over several decades from 
jft v er ^»j anc * marltetin 9 experts and so forth has 
fn’iiicl^d that there is -- have not been reported to 
cau8e^|^rage smoking initiation. That is 
advertising, marketing, and promotional activities 
have feTT|een reported to cause underage smoking 
initi jon . 

plliisg I just don't see, quite frankly, how you 
could have them contribute to but not cause. So I 
have a hard time understanding your question. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q, Well, I think you mentioned, and maybe I 

can clear it up, maybe cannot; but there are various 
marketers, controlled activities, there are buyer 
controlled activities, there are certain information 
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BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Do you have any opinions, other than based 
on that research, regarding whether or not 
advertising, marketing, and promotional activities 
have an influence on smoking initiation? 

A. I'd like to have that question reread, if 
you don 1 1 mind. 


the Co 


{Whereupon, the testimony was repeated by 
eporter.) 


THE WITNESS: Yes 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


a* Q 


that ri 




And v/hat is that opinion? 

Well, the opinion is not just based on 
•ch, but it's also based upon my knowledge, 


my tra&pflrag, my experience with advertising, 

market : i1tTg7\ and promotion now over close to 4 0 years 


And I assume then is that your opinion is 


that a 


ising, marketing, and promotional 


activities do not influence smoking initiation? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 
question. It misstates his prior testimony. 


THE WITNESS? Again, I'll go back and try 
to reiterate for you what I have already said, and 
that is based upon the research that I have reviewed 
from the governments, from marketing experts, based 
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upon my experience, training, education in 
advertising, marketing, and promotional activities, I 
can find no support for the statement that those 
activities, that is advertising, marketing, and 
promotion, are causal to underage smoke initiation. 
There is just nothing there that would support the 
statement. That's my opinion. 

MR. BEACH: Graham, I don't want to 
'our line of questioning, but it's now 
, 12:35, something like that, and so maybe 

iff the record and talk about the schedule, 
"El be for lunch or you finishing up or 


MR. ESDALE: Okay. We can go off the 
record quick. 

(A short break was taken.) 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Obdbsd Dr. Martin, let's go onto paragraph 5. 

A . Okay. 

Q. Just to paraphrase your opinions, it says 

marketing, advertising, and the promotion of 
cigarettes is not unique from other consumer goods. 
Could you expand a little bit on that opinion? 

A. Well, as I say in the next sentence. I 
reviewed cigarette advertising from the 1930s until 
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the 1990b and found that that advertising is Bimilar 
to and in particular in recent times more 
conservative then for other consumer products on the 
basis of the general themes that are there, the 
presentation, and the imagery associated with that 
advertising. 

0. When you eay more conservative, what are 
you sp^plilig of ? 

AfT^—1 Well in recent times the cigarette 


advert Lsi net has become even less specific. I would 
almostf^PIlN that it's kind of almost sanguine in its 
appro afcfl^tp the market. It doesn't talk about 
Seif claims and things of that Bort. 

Then it says the use of coupons in premium 


i terns 



'onnection with the promotion of consumer 


produdrriye not unique to cigarette manufacturers? 

That's true. 

Can you give me some examples of other 
consumer products that use coupons, premium items in 
connection with their promotion? 

A. I wish I really could bring you to my 
house and in my kitchen and let you look at the 
compendium of coupons what my wife collects and uses 
all of the time for products. 

Q. Are you talking about food products? 
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1 A. Sure. Food products. I buy a product 

2 called Kibbles and Bits for my dog. There’s always a 

3 coupon in the package of that. So couponing is a 

4 common thing that is used for that kind of consumer 


| 5 products. 


Then if you notice on my curriculum vitae 


7 I was retained by the Court in San Diego, the Federal 


B Distri 


39 to ma 


*1 0 invol v 


ll conjun 





114 1 re 


|15 all of 



6urt in San Diego, and that was basically 
present value analysis of coupons that were 
|j products that kids, you know, -sell in 
it with school activities. 

JAnd then premium items are all over the 
haven't seen, and 3 know they don't exist 
|ore, any, you know, caps and T-shirts and 
kind of things for cigarette companies, 


but I jtu°re\do see a lot of John Deere hatB walking 


|17 around (an c L : things of that sort. So you go all the 
Jl 8 way f r<|^yyie farm equipment people to the T-shirt and 
Jf T9 cap that I've gotten from Apple Computing to 


various -- there is a beloved T-shirt I have that 


^1 came from Mr. Turkey, the people who make the turkey 

22 hot dogs. So there's a lot of those premium products 

23 that are all over the place. it's not unique to 

24 cigarettes. 

25 0. Is that pretty much the extent of your 
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anticipated testimony regarding those items is that 
it's just, you know, cigarettes, along with food 
items, John Deere, everything else, is just a part of 
advertising and promotion? 

A, Well, yes, but there is difference with 
cigarettes today and that is that the couponing is 


much different. I mean, you know, there are so many 



restris on cigarette marketing that in that 


sense 


’ettee are different 


| I'm just saying here that to the extent 


that cs 


is were used at a period of time, and 


inis were used at a period of .time, that 


rs i : unusual or an unusual activity for 


but it is unusual that cigarette 



ciga re| 


manufaggjS^prs do not put their logo, their name, and 
thinge r rHcp that on their premium items where other 


manuf< 


;ers do. 


Is that something that's occurred recently 
or is that over a period of time? 

A. My understanding is it's over a period of 


t ime . 


When was the last time or ever has any of 


the cigarette manufacturers put their names on 
promotional products? 

MR. BEACH: Objection to the form of the 
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1 queB tion . 


6 question. 


8 did ha 



11 for pr 




J15 produq 


1B There 
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A. I'm talking about cigarettes as a product. 

Q. Well, I'm just trying to understand. I'm 
not an expert on this. It says marketing for 
products in the mature stage of the product life 
cycle cannot expand the market. And what I'm trying 
to understand is, are you talking about Camels or are 
you talking about cigarettes? 

Well, given those two it would be 


cigar 


your 


^ So just to help me understand then, is it 
Ion that the cigarette industry as a whole 



onlvlaoing to sell so many cigarettes in the 


te<f^tates market because that is a mature market 


or th 



jjducts are in a mature stage in that market? 
MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


quest fonT\ 


show. 



THE WITNESS: Actually, the data would 
bly more appropriately that they're in the 


next stage of the product life cycle, and that is the 
decline stage. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

22 Q. And then next sentence is, marketing for 

23 products in the mature stage of the product life 

24 cycle at beet effect brand choice by consumers. In 

25 other words, is designed to maintain customer loyalty 
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1 or solicit brand switching. Help me understand that, 

2 if you would. Are you saying that, no *• well, what 

3 are you saying by that? 

4 MR. BEACH: By that you're referring to 
I 5 the final sentence of paragraph 6 of his expert 


6 disciosure? 


MR. ESDALE: Second sentence of 6. 

[the WITNESS: The product life cycle is 


9 one offtbeloldest concepts in marketing, and we know 


,10 from r< 


?ch associated with the product life cycle 


11 that w) 


market, 


4 the br 



happens in the mature phase is that any 
^ctivities are going to be directed at and 
the affect of either switching or defending 


|boice by consumers. 

'So the strategies in the market in the 


6 mature^Fta^e are designed to try and keep the 

7 customers,«ou have, that is to maintain the loyalty 


8 of the 


Corners you currently have, or to try and 


9 get customers to switch from somebody elee's brand. 


BY MR. ESDALE 


Well, let me ask you about this. Aren't 


22 there new customers entering the market all of the 


23 time? 


A , Sure. 


Q. Now, does advertising play any role on 
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their choice of products? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


guest ion. 


THE WITNESS: Well, marketing, not 
advertising alone, but marketing could have the 
affect of getting them to choose a brand. The 
product itself is in the mature stage, and so as a 
resulty^^ marketing activities that are directed 


toward^body who new to the market -- and we're 


talkings^abfout -- we have to define new, but it would 


be to 


;hem to become loyal to our brand or to 
:rom choosing the brand of some other 


u f r e r . 


d BY MR, EBDALE: 


; mc j that's why I just wanted to make sure 

WW.v-ww.vA 

that /*un2^rstood it. When you say it's designed to 
maintain customer loyalty, you're talking about the 


need tfMmtab 1 i sh customer loyalty? 


A. It potentially could be. 

Q. And that would be in a situation -- I'm 

just understanding that when you use the word 
maintain customer loyalty or solicit brand switching 
to me that indicates that you've already got a 
customer using a product; am I incorrect in that? 

A. Yes, that would be -- actually, that’s 
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what it is. You can't maintain customer loyalty or 
effectuate brand switching unless the person is 
already using the product. 

Q. And that's why 1 wanted to go to the fact 
that I assume then that marketing even for products 
in a mature stage can have an effect on which product 
somebody used? 

K 

A No, it can not. You use the work - - you 

are cofTt^eld. You're using the word product and 
brand ^.tptchangeably. Its role is to, with somebody 
who .is■; in the market, it would influence their 
lion. 

Okay. So in addition to maintaining 
or solicit brand switching, 

'can also effect the initial brand choice? 


brand i 
Q 

custom 

marketi 



aC X ;No, I didn't say that. That may not be 
true. LXa.itia 1 brand choice, as we see in the case of 
Mr. was not influenced by advertising. 

There's no indication it was. And, in fact, you 
know, he tried -- at least 1 anticipate that he tried 
a lot of different brands, you know. What was the 
brand he smoked depended on what was available from 
one of his peers as he bumped them. 

So we're not talking about the first brand 
somebody smoked or anything of that sort. We 1 re 
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1 


talking about that advertising or marketing -- I 

2 prefer to use marketing because it encompasses more 

3 than advertising. That marketing can have an effect 

4 upon the brand decision somewhere in the process. 

5 Q. All right. Now, again, let's look at that 

6 very last sentence and that's what I'm trying to 

7 clear up I guess is your statement that cigarette 


8 advertd 


is brand directed and is designed to 




9 ma intaS 


rjjstomer loyalty or Bolicit brand switching? 
I Correct. 

^And just to make sure we're clear on the 


$2 main pmJntL or at least the main point I'd like to 


14 a roll 


plear up is, does cigarette advertising play 
j^s&ddi t ional brand choice? 


000 ** MR, BEACH: Asked and answered. 

THE WITNESS: I think I've already 


17 directfed my answer to that question about initial 


18 brand 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


20 0- Okay. Well, let me ask it a different 

^l way. Can cigarette advertising play a role in 

22 initial brand choice? 

23 MR. BEACH: Same objection. 

24 THE WITNESS: It conceivably could, but 

25 there is too much testified to indicate that the 
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initial brand of cigarette that is smoked -- and 
we're talking about the brand decision -- is not 
going to be one that is associated with advertising. 
There's too much government data. There's too much 
other data to indicate that the first brand that is 
smoked is somehow influenced by advertising, 

Q^. Well, let's back away from the first brand 

that ip#^FIft>ked, but the first of brand that a smoker 

r - ^ 

uses a ss "Hi h usual and customary brand. 

Well. 1 don't know what you mean by usual 
and brand; but, I mean, I'm trying to 

Seaborn's smoking behavior. I kind of 
he didn't really like into -- that maybe 
ce of words that he did not really 


a poor 

establflltfL# usual and customary brand, meaning that 
he bought it hat brand all of the time up until, gosh, 



h e mu sjg 


re been about age 21. 

dP®* 4 And you're basing that on his deposition? 

A. His deposition and the other depositions 
that I've read. And you've got a lot list of those I 
think by now. 

Q. I do. bet's go to paragraph 7. The 
marketing of tobacco products has not effected either 
the awareness of or belief among consumers and the 
health risks long associated with smoking. And then 
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what are you basing that statement on? 


W* X 


A. Well, the fact that there is plenty of 
evidence to indicate that people were aware of and 
believe that there was a health risk associated with 
smoking. And certainly in the caBe of Mr. Seaborn 
that is true where he acknowledges that he 
understood -- 1 mean, he understood the risks with 


terms 


even predate his birth of, you know, 


oancerf-e^feifcks and coffin nails and things of that 


sort , 


^the way through his life. 

. Well, I understand in Mr. Seaborn's case 



has n 


and t 


Baying there, but specifically I assume 


ypu|r opinion that marketing of tobacco products 
lc &grejdg fected awareness or belief among consumers 
:h^K',alth risks associated with smoking? 

Yes, and there are, I believe, surgeon 


generals ^reports and things of that sort that 


0. Well, let me make sure I understand that. 
You mentioned that Mr. Seaborn * * did you Bay did he 
acknowledge the risks -- and I can't remember. What 
terms are you telling me that he was aware of? You 
mentioned cancer sticks and coffin nails? 

A, Yes, and he was asked specific about 


cancer sticks and what that meant and he says it 
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3 

4 

£ ^ j s 

f" 6 

L ? 7 

si e 

9 


p ao 



li 


causes cancer. Coffin nails -- my recollection -- 
I'm basing this on recollection of his deposition is 
that when he talked about coffin nails he said that 
it would kill you. He also used the terminology, bad 
for you. 

Q. And that's what I was going to ask you 
about. Aside from the fact that he had heard of 

before, do you know if he believed them 


K 

these t 


to be ri 


quest is 






MR. BEACH: Objection to the form of the 

THE WITNESS: Well, as I said, I see a 
of citations where he affirms that he 
ithat there were health risks associated 
tte smoking. So he was aware of and 
at there: were health risks associated with 


je 

unders 
with c 
bel i ev 
cigarej^fe^|moking. 

BY MR ESDALE: 

Q. The second part of that paragraph, the 
lack of impact of marketing may be understood in 
terms of the manner in which consumers process 
information from various sources and can be verified 
based on governmental reports, academic literature, 
and polling data? 

A. Yes. 
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0. Explain what you mean by that sentence? 

A, Well, I'll give you an illustration. One 

of the kind of primary constructs in information 
processing is that because of the sheer weight of 
information that comes at people that what they do is 
they screen information, and they screen it basically 
in three different ways. 

K. 

First oi: all, they selectively expose 
thensel^a^tc) certain information. In other words, 


that they juxtapose; themselves to certain kinds of 


inf ormi 


in other instances they selectively 


perceiveTce;rtain information, and maybe we can use a 


in-the-street term they only see what they 


want t6 



Then, finally, there is selective 


retentikmr^. That is that they file away in their 


memory only certain pieces of information. Now, 


we've 



|to understand from that fairly simplistic 


model of filtering of information that there are 

i 

different levels of retention that people have. So 
there's a kind of the top-of-the-mind awareness that 
people have, but then there is kind of if you want 
deep awareness that people or deeper retention that 
people have that they go to when they need it, but it 


is not on a kind of a top-of - the - mind basis. 
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consulting work that I did for the Rexum Corporation 
over in - - I'm trying to think of the name of the 
town, but it's where they machine barillium, and also 
I've had an ongoing relationship with the dean of the 
business school at the University of Alabama and also 
with colleagues at Auburn University. They've been 
reviewers of mine on an advertising journal that I 




edit, b 


coll e 


in addition to that, they have been good 




3 in my professional life. 

So I wanted to, you know, familiarize 
h whether or not I had been to Clayton, 

I must tell you that 1 still don't know 
wHethe^F|l '.ve been there. I may have been. It's in 
Southq^fes§rn Alabama, and I was kind of surprised 


ad Dean Krugman'e deposition that he hadn't 


my s e 1 
iba 



”1 


when 

been fioB^rbour County, hadn't been to Clayton and 
reall ^^id n' t know anything about it, and I thought 
it worobab 1 y be wise if 1 found something out 
about Clayton, Alabama. 

So I took the opportunity one afternoon to 
go on the worldwide web and to bring up, and was 
quite, by the way, surprised that Clayton, Alabama, 
actually does have a web page, not a bad web page by 
the way as it goes, and it allowed me to have an 
understanding of what was the environment within 
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which Richard Seaborn has lived, because remember 
that culture and environment is part of the things 
that might have an influence upon prior behavior. 

So 1 got a feeling for what is the 
community within which Mr. Seaborn lives and gave me 
an idea of who were some of the players in the 
community and Rebecca Beesley, the mayor, and things 


of th| 


brr;j Did you, in addiction to those items 


rev i e 



do you have an index or a list of the 


documents;, your reliance documents that you have 



this 


docui 


you? 

^ No, I've just got three big boxes, besides 
that I gave you which are the Seaborn 
yreviewed, I don’t have an index list of 


those|. T|iey're just in three big banker boxes here? 

Are there any other books in there other 


than 


800-page one that we looked at? 


A. My recollection is that there are. 

Q. I don't want to, you know, copy those 
whole books. bet's go off the record for a minute, 
(Discussion off the record.) 

BY MR, ESDALE; 

Q. Go ahead and finish up the discloser now. 


A lot of this -- and I don't want to replow stuff 
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we 1 ve already talked about. We're moving into 
paragraph 8. 

A. Okay. 

Q. You already, I assume, you've told me 

about the opinions you have regarding the sources of 
information on smoking and health that Mr. Seaborn 

was exposed to? 

hv 

Well, yes, I outlined those from the 
f actua|Tl*p§^ord in the second sentence in paragraph 8. 

0^0° you have any other information or are 
you bai-l%ip your opinions on hie sources of 
jjTbormpt^c^ on anything that is not listed on the 
lbor#tdocument s ? 

No. 

MR. BEACH: Just so it's clear. Your 

quest!ou were referring, I'm assuming, Graham, 
to opi ni ons specific to Mr. Seaborn and this case? 
BecauBtete. Martin has already testified that that 
list that we've been referring to is not a list of 
other reliance documents that are contained in the 
boxes that we've provided at this deposition. 1 just 
want the record to be real clear about that. 

MR. ESDALE: Just so we are, as far as 
Mr. Seaborn'e -- aside from the reliance documents, 
as far as Mr. Seaborn's sources for information on 
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1 smoking and health, it's my understanding the only 

2 sources that you are using for that are the ones 

3 listed on Seaborn documents reviewed. 

4 THE WITNESS: No. And I may have 

\ 

i 5 misunderstood your question. I do rely upon the 
.s 6 factual record relative to Richard Seaborn that is 


7 contained in the documents on the list that was 


8 providi 



you; however, it also ought to be 


} 9 understood!that there are documents in those three 


30 docuraeakBj: reliance documents, that discuss and 


11 descril 


ie information environment that existed 


ihg , the^ period of time prior to and during the 
iodl^lf time that Mr. Seaborn engaged in smoking 


14 behavil 


lat would perhaps be relevant to 


15 underng the kinds of information that were 

16 available \o him and that he might have looked at. 


J BY MR. ESDALE: 


Okay. Can you give me any examples of 


19 those? 


A, Well, one of those would be that within 


1 his deposition Mr. Seaborn discusses the fact that he 


22 regularly read the Reader's Digest. There ie 

23 certainly a record of the publication of health risk 

24 studies that appeared in the reader's digest during 

25 the 1950s, So that coupled with my own experience in 
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the :1950b with those health risk research would be 
coupled to the factual record, which is Mr. Seaborn 
said he read the Reader's Digest. There's an example 
for you. 

Q. And then going down you say you may 
discuss the evidence and the factual record relating 
to the impact or lack thereof of cigarette marketing 




and/or 


i;ic statements on Mr. Seaborn's smoking 


behavidrr'2nd that includes his decisions to start. 


Have w eaali eadv talked about all of your opinions as 
far as Jtlie^;f actual record regarding his opinions to 
•t ftmd:k;|ng ? 

^ ; MR. BEACH: Objection to the form of the 
questidp^i^iLet me just editorialize here for a second 
piously you've asked him a few specific 



Graham 



questions about that subject. I don't see how he can 


^question that you've just opposed, but 


answer 

with tl|iPl^%peaking objection notwithstanding, Doctor, 
if you want to try to answer his question, please, go 
ahead. 

THE WITNESS: No, it would be very 
difficult to answer that question. I'm sorry. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Well, other than what you've discussed as 
far as his peer situation and economic situation, are 
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there any other opinions you have regarding cigarette 
marketing upon Mr. Seaborn's decision to start 


smoking? 


MR. BEACH: Let me object to the form of 


the question, Graham, and I'm sure this was not 
intention. Dr. Martin, for example, also spent a lot 
of time talking about the family environment in the 


Seaborn 


lie. So I don’t think your question fairly 


restat^SYhis testimony. Maybe if you tried it fresh 


you 1 11 


an answer to your question. 


5 BY MR. ESDALE: 



QWell, let's just cover it that way. What 
iollhdo you intend to express regarding the 


impa ct 


Lhe lack thereof of cigarette marketing and 


publ ic j$^a|etnents on Mr. Seaborn's decision to start 


smoking? | 


occurr 


Well, the first of all is that this 
ien he was at the age of 15 to start 


smoking; that there is no evidence that he offers up 
that there was any marketing or advertising or public 
statements relative to his undertaking smoking for 
the first time; however, 1 did say in my previous 
testimony that he felt that it was a right of passage 
and fitting in. 

Now, to the extent that that might have 
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been influenced by advertising, 2 don't know. 1 
suspect it is not. And bo 3 don't see any evidence 
that comes from Richard Seaborn himself that there's 
any marketing or cigarette advertising or public 
statements that would have caused him to start 
smoking; however, I would go beyond that and say that 
there is evidence, and it's in those boxes, it's in 


my exj 


Ince, it's in the records that I have read 


prevn 


\, it's in listening to various or having 


reviewjgsd j|arious depositions, there is no evidence 


that 


ompai 




I is any marketing activities that cigarette 
jengaged in to have adolescents initiate 


Have you been furnished with any internal 


tobacc^^trqmpany documents? 


X have not been furnished with any. 1 


17 have dextrin seen some internal tobacco company 


18 docum« 


|over the period of looking at depositions 


and being cross-examined in both depositions and 
trial. 

Q . There are any other tobacco company 

22 documents in any of the boxeB there that you have? 

23 A. I don't know but I don't believe so. 

24 Q, Then going back to that same area that ■ 

25 we'll just change categories from his decisions to 
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etart smoking, let 1 b look at the same thing, the 
factual record relating to the impact or lack thereof 
of cigarette marketing and/or public statements on 
his decision to continue and then eventually stop 
smoking, 

A. Well, they're replete throughout hie 
deposition indications of how marketing statements 

K, 

were p^Wfesed or used in his decisions to continue 
smoking .s S , Tor instance, he does say by the 1 970s that 
he beg<yi J^p take the cigarette warnings on the 

sriously and understood what they were all 


He also acknowledges that he did not 
^ testimony that was offered by tobacco 
* in congressional hearings. He had never 
le Tobacco Research Institute, or whatever 
. epl. He had not heard of Helin Nolten, the 
itione firms. He had not even heard of the 
American Tobacco Company or Liggett Meyers. He had 
not read any of the statements of Brown & Williamson. 
H? had not read any of the statements c>f Philip 
Morris. He didn't Beem to quite know who they were. 
He never heard any of the information, not from 
cigarette companies and their marketing, but from the 
American Lung Association, the American Heart 
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\ 



Association. 

He doesn't recall having seen or having 
read the so-called Frank statement. He did not 
understand or having read or remembered any 
statements relative to cigarettes and science. He 
did not know anything about the, quote, open debate. 
He could not identify who Clarence Little was. 

So there are some illustrations, but, 
agai ns important for me to note that outside of 
the de^e'^tion of Mr. Seaborn that during this period 
of tinpilhtten cigarettes were advertised, Mr. Seaborn 


Ty understood and acknowledges that 




consr 

were at least bad for him and at most 

hit* 

could 3ki 11; him. 

Also at the end of that paragraph it 

discuslffe’s^that you may comment on opinions expressed 

| 

by othfe^^vfit nesses? 

Yes . 

Q, And what opinions do you have that were 
expressed by other witnesses, or what opinions do you 
have on opinions expressed by other witnesses? 

MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 

question. 

THE WITNESS: Well, there's a lot of other 
witnesses that haven't already been heard, but there 
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are some who I understand have to be potentially 
heard, and certainly I have not made a conclusion on 
the opinions or the offering that has been made by 
Dr. Krugman since I understand that has still got a 
complete his deposition, and I wouldn't want to form 
any opinions relative to his testimony until that 
deposition has been completed. 

i certainly have reviewed the depositions 
of the r lf*arrfi 1 iar members and come away with at least 


some fj&elimq for what was the environment that 


exist) 


Ithin the Seaborn home both among his 


BBwnnwwHc 

sibliJtaA ££nd also among hie children 


BY MR. ESDALE: 


s But ae we sit here today, based on what 
you * V(» |f#%d of Dean Krugman ' e deposition testimony, 
you d^YTHi^have any opinions on that at this time? 


MR. BEACH: Object to the form of the 


quest; 


THE WITNESS: You know, I don't have a 


firm opinion or a conclusory opinion simply because, 
number one, Dr. Krugman seemed to offer up in his 
deposition that he hadn't read most of the documents 
in the case, including Mr. Seaborn's deposition, I 
believe; had never been to Barbour County, knew 
nothing about it and made no effort to understand it; 
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but I 

think 

it would be 

unfair on 

my 

part to off 

cone 1 

usory 

opinion about 

Dr. Krugman 1 

s testimony 

until 

such 

time ae that 

testimony 

has 

been compl 


BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q. Are you aware of whether the continuation 
of hie deposition has been limited to a certain 


c a t egory? 

K. .. 


No, 


CfT-^r-] Well, aside from, do you have any, based 
on hie^e.s|psition that you have read, do you have any 


op mi 
made i 


|r disagreements with any statement he's 



n ft here? 

IffisisJSsr’: 


■™w^ 


Absolutely. 

I Can you give me eome examples of those? 

MR. BEACH: The question referB to his 
deposi^TPfij, I believe. 

THE WITNESS: Hold on. I'll be with you 
in a ^g§|t|e. I have to get hie deposition to refresh 
my memory. 

MR. BEACH: Graham, I'm going to do the 

obvious and object to the form of the that question. 
It seems to me that it's more than a little unfair to 
the witness to say there is a -- how many pages is 
that transcript? 

THE WITNESS! 275 pages. 
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MR. BEACH: About a 275 page transcript 
and you say is there anything in the transcript that 
you disagree with. That seems to me that that's a 
bit of an unfair question, so on that basis I'm 
objecting to the form of the question. 

MR. ESDALE: I will ask it another way. 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

K,. , 

Q^^^And that is, do you intend to offer any 
opiniobF^oh the opinions of Dean Krugman as given in 


ion that you reviewed? 

"7 MR. BEACH: I'm going to continue to 
™the form of the question for the same 


tson^n previously stated, in addition to others, in 


part o^ 


answer 



ch is that in part it's asked and 


MR. KOETHE: Graham, this is Paul. I 


mean, 


that 


I think it's objectionable in the sense 


clear yet which, if any, of these 


opinions Dr. Krugman may offer or may be permitted to 
offer at trial. So I think it's a little bit 


difficult to assess -- I think this disclosure was 


largely drafted with trial testimony in mind. 

MR. ESDALE: Well, I just wanted to make 
sure. It's mentioned in the disclosure that he may 
be asked to comment on opinions expressed by other 
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witnesses, and as we sit here today, I just wanted to 


get an idea about what those opinions are 
understanding that;, you know, whatever Dean Krugman 1 s 
testimony at trial may be the same or different than 
he gave at deposition, I assume it's going to be the 
same, and I just want to get an idea since this is my 

opportunity to find that out. 

K. , 

p, § MR. BEACH: I understand that perfectly 
well. f -«r‘ nh just making the obvious observation that, 


in adf^LMn to the point that Paul made, put a 275 


page 


script in front of somebody. I'm sure that 



op s 1 


possi] 


i would be happy and be as forthcoming as 
;o give you Borne examples, but whether it's 
to do each and everyone seems to me 


unreal 


^ Do ctor, do you want to go ahead and give 


Mr. Et 


some examples of opinions articulated by 


18 Dr. Kfmp^in in hie deposition to which you may have 


Borne level of disagreement? 

THE WITNESS: Okay. I'll try as best I 
can because there's an awful lot of things that I 
have noted in his deposition transcript that appear 
to be hie opinions and which 1 have some disagreement 


with . 


Some of these are the fact that he doesn't 
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have -well, he hae an opinion, but he doesn't have 
any record to go on. First one is on page 21, line 
10. The question is asked: Now, do you know, do you 
recall as you sit here today whether or not his 
father or mother smoked? ANSWER: I do not remember. 

As you sit here today, do you recall 
whether or not hie siblings smoked? I do not 


remembj 


^Therefore, I suspect that Dr. Krugman is 


of f erii 


le opinion that he doesn't know whether or 


not th§*nSF%ae a parental or sibling influence on the 
emokinhjecision by Mr. Seaborn. And if he had read 


.. Sep^rn's deposition transcript he would know 


Now on page 28 he says, I’m not sure that 


14 otherwa 


16 Mr. Belabor^} recalled seeing a particular ad that it's 


17 not nei< 


trily unique situation a unique situation 


18 pardoj 


Then the question -- I'm sorry, this is 


19 on page 28, line 16. Now, do you know, sir, whether 


20 when Mr. Seaborn started smoking he believed that 


1 smoking was dangerous? I don't know the answer to 


22 that 


There is an indication in Mr. Seaborn's 


2 A deposition transcript, and we've already been over 


25 that, at least that there's some indication that 
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1 Mr. Seaborn did understand the health risks 

2 associated with it. 

3 On page 29, line 49, the Plaintiff in this 

4 case, now, do you know, sir, whether when Mr. Seaborn 


| 5 started smoking he hid his smoking from his parents? 
6 The answer is I'm not, I'm not I'm not sure on that 


point. I would be, I would be guessing, so I would 


rather 


I need to go back and check my notes 


about individual behavior. Having not read the 

depositXojg^ transcript, I guess the opinion is that he 


doesn' 



He and then I go over to page 32, and on 


3^%>e discusses -- there is a discussion of 


whetheW^a^ not he has read the depositions of two of 
the doctors for Mr. Seaborn, Kenneth Yam and 
Pamela 1 Tra^thum. So his opinion is that he doesn't 


know wf 


ir or not those people ever gave him any 


18 kind oi 


■nmg 


The next one. I'm looking through to Bee 
if I can find them in this transcript. This is a 




long transcript of course. 

Q. Yes. 

A. When he comes up on page 38, 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. And he's talking about the influences on 
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behavior, I guess, and he says, the difficulty in 
isolation of the influence factor such sb advertising 
other forms of marketing communication becomes an 
empirical question about the phenomenon rather than 
an impact question about the phenomenon. Therefore 
just because it might be difficult empirically in 

many cases to isolate the influence of that 

Ky , 

pheno^^fion doeB not at all mean the phenomenon in 
quest|o^|sn 1 t operating. 

i Hyil 3 would disagree with him on that. He's 
in ef PrtNr saying, well, if you can't measure it and 
^thereisJ^ng> empirical way to study it, nevertheless I 
N|||nd - ~ you get the feeling that what he's saying 
as hi teggj&agy .nion is is that in my heart I know it's 
true just can't measure it. I would disagree 

with fTimT^ I think that if he can't measure, it he 
cannot come out with a statement to say that the 
in question is operating. 

He says in here on page 41. Indeed those 
are factors such as readership recall, consumer 
opinion, attention, comprehension and the rest that I 
point out in my classification schemes later on in 
the chapter. That goeB directly to the earlier 
answer that I'd given you that preceded this 
question, and that is that it's a difficult 
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1 phenomenon to measure. Just because it’s a difficult 

2 phenomenon, doesn't mean it doesn’t occur, and 

3 therefore you measure, Measurement becomes difficult 




4 and you measure other kinds of items. 


If you can’t measure it it doesn't mean 


6 it's not there. Additional we use surrogate measures 

7 to understand the influence. It is true we use 


8 Burroi 


9 go i 


measures, but in that opinion he does not 


that thoee surrogate measures are, in 


10 most Q&B&s, are not very reliable. Now, here is one 


11 that 



ooking for the next one. 


I ; MR. KOETHE: Graham, this is Paul. I'm 


nde*%ng, does that gave you a flavor? 


BY MR. ESDALE 


And as opposed to going through the 




3 6 depoe&TTbfi, if you've just got anything off the top 


17 of yopr head , or. Martin, that any conclusions or 


18 onini&dbdfchat, not necessarily fact specific, like 


19 going through the deposition, but any opinions that 

20 Dean Krugman offered regarding marketing concepts or 

121 anything like that that you have specifically in mind 

22 that you had a disagreement with as we Bit here? 

23 MR. KOETHE: And that would be subject to 

24 the same earlier objection. 

25 MR. ESDALE: Sure, 
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1 THE WITNESS: The only one that I can 

2 offer without just going page by page through this 

2 270 plue deposition ie the following: That ie, I was 

4 surprised within the deposition that in diBCUSBing 

5 his textbook, last published in 1994, that 

8 Dr. Krugman disagreed with material that ie within 
7 the textbook, and, in effect, disavowed some of the 


8 materii 


mat ie published in the textbook on which 


9 he serfee- as a co-author 


IH e makes the statement within there that 


11 that we 


Dr, , Le< 


iterial that was written by his co-author, 
i Reed, and he doesn't agree with it. 1 


hgrcS% v |with that that's the way it is done. That 


ll 4 is not 


; way it is done. That when you put 


,15 somethij^^in a book or in an article that has your 
16 name o that to then disavow and claim that your 


|l 7 co-author wrote that and that you never bothered to 


8 come t< 


iiagreement with each other on it or that 


^19 within -- I mean at leaBt live in the statement that 

^20 you would have put this was written by Dr. Reed and 

% 

i®#. I, Pr. Krugman do not agree with it, within the book 

22 is just not the way it is done and 1 would disagree 

23 with hie opinions that whatever Dr. Reed wrote in 

24 there are wrong or he disagrees with. He agreed with 

25 them when he put his name on there and his name ie on 
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k. 


J 5 


6 

7 

8 

1 & 

v 

10 
11 
2 

13 

14 
115 

16 


**19 
2 0 
1 

22 

23 

24 

25 


there just like Dr. Reed's. 

In addition to that there are two other 
co-authors of the book who go back historically with 
the book, Arnold Barban and Dunn. I can’t think of 
hie first name right off the top of my head. They 
are the original writers of the book, one would 
wonder whether or not he disagrees with things they 
wrote.^I disagree with his disagreement. 

]BY MR. ESDALE: 

Jj Anything else off the top of your head? 
Not off the top of my head. 

JLet me just clear up a few things. Now 

| 

t your three boxes of reliance documents 


a! 
of 

n ve 
there? 

A 
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a!—*: 

11 8 

1 1 ‘ 



Yes, sir. 

Q" ' Any notes? 

Yes . 

MR. ESDALE: Can we get those marked? 

MR. BEACH: Do you mind giving up your 

original? 

THE WITNESS: I would like a copy if I 

can't keep the original because they are my notes. 

MR. ESDALE; That's fine with me. I just 
want to make sure I get a copy of them, and we can do 
that however you like. 
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1 MR. KOETKE: Why don’t we agree that we'll 

2 mark them as the neat exhibit, which is Number 5, and 

3 we'll do that once we finish up here, Graham, and 

4 we'll give a copy to the court reporter and we'll 

5 mark it as Exhibit 5. 

6 MR. ESDALE: Okay. 

7 (Whereupon, a document waB marked as 

K* , 

8 Martir^^^Poeition Exhibit Number 5) 

9 fV1 BY MR. ESDALE: 


^ Any correspondence between you any and any 



11 of theatcorneys or anybody else involved in this 


^Martin? 


h • j No . 


Do you actually have your billings for 


15 that <3#fee,with you? 

16 A. 1 No. 


4 MR. BEACH: Well, billing, otherwise I 


16 obj ec|W^P| the question, misstating his testimony 
19 BY MR. ESDALE: 


Did you actually print out the web pages 


! 21 that you reviewed? 


A. Yes, I did? but I should alert you that 


23 they're in color 


MR. ESDALE: I'll take black and white 


25 copies of those. Can we mark those separate than the 
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stuff I’ve already got. 

MR. KOETHE: That will be Exhibit 6. 

MR. ESDALE: Never mind. I have a list of 

them, 

BY MR. ESDALE: 

Q, Dr. Martin, do you have any contract of 
employment regarding your expert testimony in this 
case ? 

no . 

1 5 

d MR. ESDALE: 1 think that's it 


11! MR . BEACH: All right then, we will go 

ahe ad [ar|d J have that one, his notes, marked as 

■c 

and we are concluded. 

MR. ESDALE: All right. Are you going to 


go ahe^yjp%nd copy the reliance documents? 

^ MR. BEACH: Before we decide that and 
before we go off the record I'll just note that we do 


not waj^^reading and signing. So we want the 
original Bent to the witness for that purpose. 

Now, do we need to discuBS the copying of 
documents on the record or not? 

MR. ESDALE: No. We can go off the record 

for that. 

MR. BEACH: So we are concluded for the 
purposes of thiB record today at this time. 
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STATE OP 

COUNTY OF 


) SS. 


I, the undersigned, declare under penalty of 
perjury that I have read, the foregoing transcript, and 
I hav^-^ad? any corrections, additions or deletions that 
I was siroue of making/ that the foregoing is a true 


and c< 


2 0 0 0 , 




transcript of my testimony contained therein, 
tECUTED this_day of ' _ , 




(City) 


(State) 
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WITNESS: CLAUDE R. MARTIN, JR. 


DATE; 


MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 2000 


CASE 


SEABORN VS. R.J. REYNOLDS 


Please note any errors and the corrections thereof on 
this errata sheet. The rules require a reason for 
any change or correction. It may be general, euch as 


"To correct stenographic error," or "To clarify the 


record j 


"To conform with the facte." 


; "«sr 1 


PAGE 


CORRECTION 


REASON FOR CHANGE 
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I, STEVEN POULAKOS, THE OFFICER BEFORE 
WHOM THE FOREGOING DEPOSITION WAS TAKEN , DO HEREBY 
CERTIFY THAT THE WITNESS WHOSE TESTIMONY APPEARS IN 
THE FOREGOING DEPOSITION WAS DULY SWORN BY ME; THAT 
THE TESTIMONY OF SAID WITNESS WAS TAKEN BY ME IN 
STENOTYPY AND THEREAFTER REDUCED TO PRINT UNDER MY 
DIRECTION; THAT SAID DEPOSITION IS A TRUE RECORD OF 


THE TE 



NY GIVEN BY SAID WITNESS; THAT I AM 
NSEL FOR, RELATED TO, NOR EMPLOYED BY ANY 


OF THE PARTIES TO THE ACTION IN WHICH THIS DEPOSITION 


WAS TA 


EMPLOYE 


AND, FURTHER, THAT I AM NOT A RELATIVE OR 
ANY ATTORNEY OR COUNSEL EMPLOYED BY THE 



IEMSIERETO, NOR FINANCIALLY OR OTHERWISE 


INTERESTED ]IN THE OUTCOME OF THE ACTION. 
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10/6/2000 9A05E32 

LETTER TO DEPOSITION OFFICER - ERRATA SHEET 


DEPOSTJON OF: 


Claude R. Martin, Jr. 


DEPOSITION DATE: 

CASE NAME: 

3T \ 


August 28,2000 
Seaborn v. RJ Reynolds 



ie following are the corrections which I have made to my transcript: 



CORRECTION 


hange “here” to "with” 


"Angle" to “Engle” 


ange "Angle" to “Engle” 


"Carlile” To "Carlisle” 


"discloser” to “disclosure” 


"as" to "and a” 


“effective” to “effect” 


period after “Process” 
en colon 


i “home” to "which" 


e “at” to “an” 


“Angle” to “Engle” 



REASON FOR 
CORRECTION 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Misspellin 


Misspellin 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Grammatical correction 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 



“discloser” to “disclosure” 


“discloser" to “disclosure” 


"discloser” to "disclosure” 


e "and" to “and I” 


"success" to "successor” 


"cased” to "scaes” 


Change “plan” to "plain” 


Change “in” to “and” 


Change “Cottier” to “Roller” 


Change “Cottier” to "Kotler” 


Delete the second “in" in the line 


Change "documents” to the 
singular "document” 


Change “tarental" to “parental” 


"to "bummed" 


i i iiiii mi ni in nii w 


Insert “Q.” before “And it was 

my..” 


Change “discloser" to “disclosure" 


Change “pay” to “play 


Change “word" to “work" 


Misspellin 


Misspellin 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Misspellin 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Transcript Error 


Transcript Error 


library.uesf. edu/tid/evaftl-aO 1 


industrvdocuments. 


























































































” to “bummed" 


Change “testified" to “evidence" 


Change “a lot list of’ to "my list 
about" 


Insert comma after "those" 


Change "Rexunf to "rexham" 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Transcript error 


Grammatical correction 


Change "barillium" to "beryllium" Mlsspellin 





Change “addiction” to "addition" 


Change "discloser" to “disclosure" Misspellin 


Title caps for '‘reader’s digest" I Transcript error 


Change “Helin Noltenf ’ to "hill 
and Knowlton” 


Misspelling 



Misspellin 


Grammatical correction 


^Jfhe undersigned, a 
^position transcripi 
jfjs sirous of making; ] 



5 lander penalty of perjury, that I have read the above-referenced 
five made any corrections, additions or deletions that I was 
he transcript contains my true and correct testimony. 


this sixth day of October, 2000 
, Michigan 


(Deponent) 
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.Iibrarv.ucsf.ed4j/"'' 
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STATE OF /y)*c6/9(m 

COUNTY OF tf/es/r 


) ss. 
.) 


I, the undersigned, declare under penalty of 
perjury that I have read the foregoing transcript, and 
X have Wde <any corrections, additions or deletions that 


X was cfeairoue of making* that the foregoing is a true 

fVo 

and coj&r^ct, transcript of my teetimony contained therein. 

^pgCECUTED this SitfM day of _ ( 

2000 , &***? 

. > pspil' (City) (State) 
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IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF 
BARBOUR COUNTY, ALABAMA 
CLAYTON DIVISION 




RICHARD L. SEABORN, 

\ 

Plaintiff, 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
MPANY, et al.,. - 


Defendants!"''^,.. 



* 

* 

* 

* 

•1= 

+ 

* 

* 


CASE NO.: CV-96-0215 


NOTICE OF 



NG DEPOSITION BY TELEPHONE CONFERENCE 





PLEASE T^^^IOTICE that via telephone conference on Monday, August 
12000, ^.ajtime^l^felletermined, from a place to be determined, Plaintiff will take 
j: deposition'of (J^^Martin, Ph.D., as an expert witness to be called at the trial of 


case, upon oral epjgsination before an officer authorized by law to administer oaths. 
fThy| deposition will|seorrttnue from day to day until completed, You are invited to attend 
S8 cross-examine tp^^|iess. 

The matters ig> nlwh ich examination is required and the documents to be produced 
ie deposition are: 

1. Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to any and all 

s, correspondence, reports, medical reports, photographs, standards, charts, 

memos or writings of any kind reviewed by said expert in preparing for this case. 

2. Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to any and all 
documents, correspondence, reports, charts, memos, photographs, measurements, 
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drawings, blueprints, video tapes, or writings of any kind that said expert has relied on in 
forming opinions and conclusions in this case, 

3, Testimony and documents relating to any and all opinions of said expert in 
thi| case, including any reports, memoranda, documents, notes and/or writings of any 
whatsoever reflecting this expert’s opinions in this case. 


4. Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to the said expert’s 
cation, backgroun^^perience, qualifications and services, including, but not limited 
copy of this expert presume. 


5. 



Testffnom 



id documents evidencing or relating to any and all lawsuits or 
has been consulted and/or testified. This should include, but 

I 

p of the plaintiff, the name of the defendant, the court where the 
n wasmfUfight ^^|the civil action number. 


claims in which sail 
?ot bib limited to, t 


Eacfosaadseverv item of correspondence, memo or other document in this 


£rt’s file. 




7. Each! and gvery memo, item of correspondence, document or any other 


sent from any (pt|^ttomeys for the defendant to this expert. 

8. A co^fpiH^ list of each and every lawsuit or case this expert has done any 
fsulting work in. This should include, but not be limited to, the attorney whom this 

?rt was working for, civil action number, state and county in which the suit was filed 
and a brief summary about the facts of the case. 

9. Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to all contracts or 
writings confirming deponents employment in this case. 
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10, Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to all reports, writings, 
memoranda, handwritten notes in any form, and any other notes deponent has made, 
whether handwritten or recorded by audio/visual means, related to this case. 

F T 11. 1 estimony and documents evidencing or relating to all hour sheets or bills 

by this deponent and this deponent’s employees. 




12. Testimony and documents evidencing or relating to all depositions or 


IK* 







maries of depc^Wi provided to deponent for review in this case. 

13. Tesjim^Jj and documents evidencing or relating to all articles written by 
onent on any isaas igSolved in deponent’s testimony. 

14. All ^mr^epositions given by this deponent on similar issues. 

v All ^Litaents that you intend to utilize or testify about or to be offered 

during yo ur^ia rect ^^myaation in this case. 




COUNSEL: 

Beasley, Allen, Crow, 

ETHVIN, PORTIS & MILES, P.C. 
st Office Box 4160 
fgomery, AL 36103-4160 
(334) 269-2343 



/k. GRAHAMESDALE (ESD002) 
Attorney for Plaintiff 
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CLAUDE JL MARTIN IE. 

CURRICULUM VITA - 8/27/00 


.Residence: 


nal Informatioi 



Isadore and Leon Winkelman Professor of Retail Marketing 
University of Michigan 

[DELETED] 


School of Business Administration 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1234 
Voice: (734) 764-1391 
e-mail : 

[DELETED] 

Bom 1932 

United States citizen 
Married (Marie) 

Six children & seven grandchildren 



>us Positions: 

*52-1955 

*55-1957 


*57-1961 
^61-1963 
*63-1965 
164-1965 
(^ 65-1969 
*-1972 
|73-1977 
*78-1980 
M984 
1983-1989 
1986-1989 
1991 


1980-Present 




Isadore & Leon Winkelman Professor of Marketing 
University of Michigan 


|ic|& Television Newsman - Northeastern Pennsylvania 

S iperations Supervisor - Armed Forces Radio & TV 
, Los Angeles 
Director - WNEP-TV 

>r of Systems - Blue Cross/Blue Shield, Pennsylvania 
(ch Assistant - Columbia University, New York 
ter in Marketing - St. Francis College, New York 
Lecturer in Marketing - University of Michigan 
Assistant Professor of Marketing - University of Michigan 
Associate Professor of Marketing - University of Michigan 
Professor of Marketing - University of Michigan 
Board of Directors, Comerica Bank -Ann Arbor. 

Board of Directors, Perry Drug Stores Inc. (NYSE) 

Chairman, Marketing Faculty - University of Michigan 
Visiting Professor, Institut d’ Administration des Entreprises, 
Universite de Droit, dEconomie et des Sciences d’Aix-Marseille, 

@ Aix-en -Provence, France 

Isadore & Leon Winkelman Professor of Marketing - University of 
Michigan 
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I 
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l 

I 

3 

i 


National Biographical Listings: 

Who's Who in the World 



Who's Who in America 
Who's Who in the Midwest 
Who’s Who in Germany 
Dictionary of International Biography 
Men of Achievement 


“Scholarly Honors and Awards: 

■■.'-yNS--ssss.s-.ySs * 

Alpha Sigma Nu (International Honors Fraternity) 

AJCU Business Deans’ Award 

(200th Anniversary of Jesuit Education in U.S., 1989) 
O’Hara Award for Distinguished Service in Education 
(University of Scranton, 1994) 

Team Kania Award (Kania School of Management, 1999) 







Bachelor of Science in Business Administration (1954) 
Master of Business Administration (1963) 

University of Scranton 
Ph.D. in Business Administration (1969) 

Columbia University 




Board of Trustees 

University of Scranton (1996-present) 

Services Steering Committee 

Marketing Science Institute, (1990-present) 

Board Member 

National Advertising Review Board (1989-1993) 
University Council (1989 - 1996) 

University of Scranton 
Board of Directors (1970-1971) 

American Cancer Society (Michigan) 

Board of Trustees (1979-1987) and Treasurer (1980-1987) 
Catholic Social Sendees 
Committee on Real Estate (1983-1989) 

Diocese of Lansing 


Organizations: 

American Marketing Association 
Association for Consumer Research 
American Collegiate Retailing Association 
Academy of Marketing Science 
Adcraft Club of Detroit 
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Southwest Marketing Association 
European Academy of Marketing 
American Academy of Advertising 

Member, Research Committee, 1982-88 
Chairman, Research Committee, 1987-88 


sEdRorial Review Boards: 


oc reviewer: 





Journal of Advertising 

European Journal of Innovation Management 

Journal of Marketing 
Journal of Marketing Research 

International Journal of Sendee Industry Management 
Journal of Business and Industrial Marketing 
Journal of Retailing and Consumer Services 
Journal of Business Research 


jwer for Acadei 


Conferences (1970-2000): 
lean Marketing Association 
of Marketing Science 
jc an Psychological Association 
lean Academy of Advertising 
Ironean Academy of Marketing 

lean Collegiate Retailing Association 



?er of the scientific committee for the 1995, 1997, 

2001 International Research Seminars on 
^Mad^eting Communications and Consumer Behavior 
: (France). 

I 

irch Experience 

Dr. Martin Irets lauihored more than 70 articles appearing in national and 
international Journals. The author of five books and monographs, he also has 
served since 1978 as co-editor of the Journal of Current Issues and Research In 
Advertising. 


1968-1973 Director of Research Group B. This was a group of 
department stores in eight midwestern and 
southwestern states who supported through the 
University of Michigan a program of basic research 
into consumer behavior. 


1974-3975 Directed preparation of an economic, cultural and 
educational impact study for the State of West 
Virginia on the development of Blenerhasset Island. 
The study formed the foundation for a projected 
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I 

I 


multi-million dollar development of the island as an 
historic tourist attraction. 


1979-1980 



1978-1979 



1983 



Served as a member of a research group that 
examined household and business mailstreams in a 
major national study commissioned by the U.S. 
Postal Service. This study was coordinated through 
the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan. 



Directed a program of graduate student 
development of marketing plans for major 
lizations. Among the organizations 
fTBpating in this program were: Ford Motor 
Jompany, Wolverine Worldwide Inc., Detroit 
^I^Cola Bottling Company, Federal Reserve 
ryftlmi, Michigan Bell Telephone Company, 
lean Cancer Society, Warner Vineyards Inc., 
T,, and U.S. Plywood/Champion Paper Inc. 



'rtncipal researcher for the Federal Reserve System 
potential for the Susan B. Anthony dollar 
^)r to its 1979 introduction. This was a 
I^BPiehensive study among consumers, retailers, 
and^financial service institution providers. The 
^tmly correctly predicted the failure of this new 





cipal on a project formulating a model for 
demand at the Survey Research Center, 
sity of Michigan. This national study was 
ed by a grant from American Express. 

Directed a study into demand for the U.S. Olympic 
Coin offering. This project addressed the basic 
positioning of the coin and the advertising strategy 
for it. The project was funded by the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


1980-1986 Principal investigator and director of research for a 
project commissioned by the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors to examine public attitudes and usage 
of U.S. currency. This project was coordinated with 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and U.S. 
Secret Service. The objective was to assess the 
public reaction to alternative forms of U.S. paper 
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currency, proposed as a deterrent to a counterfeiting 
threat based on copy machine technology. 



1994-1998 Study into the public policy implications and ethical 
issues associated with advertising research. Includes 
analysis of Center for Disease Control study on 
adolescent behavior. (Funding from RJR, Inc.) 


1990-1998 


Current 


Examining the viability of mall intercepts as a 
method for the assessment of new product concepts 
and for advertising testing. (Funding from Kraft 
Inc.) 



1972 directing a study into 
telecommunications technology and the effect on 
jtlif la ying and selling of goods and services, 
ling financial services. This research 
ated as a result of participation in a task force 
services taxonomy and assessment funded 
National Science Foundation as a part of an 
disciplinary study of telecommunications and 


Current 





into the process for the development of new 
offerings among multi-national firms. This 
includes an examination of the structure of 
as they move toward a service orientation. 


r of Tobacco Research Network at the 
rsity of Michigan - scholars examining 
related issues. 



Cbwsulling Experience - Litigation: 

Outboard Marine Corporation 
Weber Marking Systems Inc. 

Booth Publications Inc. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
American Educational Subscription Services Inc. 
City of Adrian, Michigan 
Avon Products Inc. 

Automobile Club of Michigan 
Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc. (7 cases) 
Continental-Ulinois Bank Corporation 
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Consulting Experience - Litigation (cont’d): 



r" 




Ohio Mattress Company (Sealy and Steams & Foster Inc.) 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company 
PepsiCo Inc. 

Nissan Motor Company (USA) (2 cases) 

General Aviation Corporation 
Hallmark Cards Inc. (2 cases) 

Subaru of America 
Burger King Corporation 
Teledyne, Inc. 

Toymax, Inc. (2 cases) 

< Cobum Optical Industries Inc. 

U.S. West Inc. 

AMOCO Oil Corporation 
Abbott Laboratories 
Absopure, Inc. 

.merican Dental Laser Corporation 
Schering Plough Corporation 
Farm Fresh, Inc. 

Amers, Inc. 

Grauel Enterprises, Inc. 

The Colonel’s, Inc. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
ing County (State of Washington) 

Nutro Products, Inc. 

American Honda, Inc. 

Stroh Brewing Company, Inc. 
iklin Credit Management Corporation 
Office Max, Inc. 

ikswagen & Volkswagen of America 
OPI Products, Inc. 

Pinkerton’s Inc. 

Insurance Commissioner - State of Michigan 
U.S. District Court - Southern District of California 
Cleveland Automobile Dealer’s Association 

♦♦♦ 

lonsultant to law firms representing Philip Morris, Lorillard and Liggett 
from 1986-1988 concerning advertising and consumer behavior for 
tobacco litigation (Cippolone v. Philip Morris, et al.). Legal firms involved 
were: 

Arnold & Porter (Washington) 

Shook, Hardy & Bacon (Kansas City) 

Chadboume & Park (New York) 

Webster & Sheffield (New York) 
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Consulting Experience > Litigation (cont’d): 

Consultant to Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue (Cleveland/Washington/ 
Atlanta/Pittsburgh/ Los Angeles/Dallas); Womble, Carlyle, Sandridge, and 
Rice (Winston Salem); and to Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott (Washington, 
D.C.) concerning advertising and consumer behavior for tobacco litigation 
from 1996 to present. This involved cases .in the state courts of Alabama, 
t , Oklahoma, Mississippi, Florida^ Texas, California, Massachusetts, 

I Vermont, Maryland, District of Columbia and Washington. It also 
* ^ involved litigation before the Federal Trade Commission and current 

, litigation by the U.S. Department of Justice. 

♦♦♦ 

Additional expert witness testimony in administrative law hearings for 35 
financial instip$f0f!l 1 including banks and saving & loan associations, 
involving estafdishn^ent of new offices or de novo institutions. 



utlve Educatior 


mrs: 




Acer, Inc. (Taiwan) 

Management Institute 
lichigan Bell Telephone Company 
Time Inc. (FORTUNE) 

Beecham Laboratories 
Charles H, Strand Inc. 

Hershey Foods Corporation 
lurroughs Corporation (UNISYS) 
lobster Inns of America (General Mills) 

STP Corporation 
Unisys Corporation 
Rexham Corporation 
foln National Life Insurance Company 
Jiversey Wyandotte Corporation 
Southland Corporation 
;m New England Telephone Company 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
MAACO 

Bell Communications Research (BELLCORE) 

Catho Progresso Profissional, Comercial LTDA (Brasil, Argentina, Chile) 
| Automotive Warehouse Distributors Association 

Allen-Bradley Inc. 

Chemical Bank of New York 
General Motors Corporation 
Consumers Power Company 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
EDS 

BellSouth, Inc. 

National Bank of Kuwait (Kuwait) 
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Executive Education Seminars (cont’d): 

University of Michigan Medical Center 
University of Michigan Libraries 
Sprint Corporation 
Sanford Corporation 


feo have served as core faculty member for the Executive Education Division of the 
kiuate School of Business Administration, University of Michigan in the following 

programs: 

Managing Services For Competitive Advantage (Dubai)* 
whin pool Polska Trade Partner Workshop (Poland)* 

Ba|$im|band Financial Services Executive Program 
^vMsheeting for Non-Marketing Managers* 

' New Product Development 

pwoo Executive Education Program 
lets & Services for High Technology Firms 
Excellence in Service Management* 

Marketing for Non-Marketing Managers (Hong Kong and 
Beijing)* 

Sports Management Institute 
(*faculty director) 

s strategic planning): 

Old Kent Financial Corporation 
Michigan National Corporation 
United Michigan Corporation 
National Bank of Detroit 
Dow-Corning Inc. 

Dayton-Hudson Inc. 

Bil-Mar Foods Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 
Rexham Corporation 
Realtron, Inc. 

National Decorating Products Association 
Burroughs Corporation (UNISYS) 

Michigan Bell Telephone Company (AMERITECH) 

University of Michigan - Office of Continuing Medical Education 
Witmark Catalog Showrooms 



For the past 20 years have served as a primary judge for the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association's Outstanding Auto/Truck Dealer Award, sponsored by 
Time, Inc. and Goodyear. This has included the review and evaluation of the 
intimate financial, operating and performance data for more than 1,000 auto 
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dealers in the United States in conjunction with this award. 
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Selected Publications 


Articles 


i 


i 

I 


i 




\ 


"Support for Women's Lib: Management Performance," Southern Journal 
of Business, (University of Georgia), Vol. 7 No. 1, February, 1972. 

"What Consumers of Fashion Want to Know," Journal of Retailing, 
Vol.47 No.4, Winter 1977. 

"The Contribution of the Professional Buyer to the Success or Failure of a 
Store," Journal of Retailing, Vol. 49 No. 2, Summer 1973. 

"Survey Imp^^lii'led Market Segmentation, a Modification of AID," 

Proceedings o^the American Institute for Decision Sciences, April 

1Q7-1 : "*T" 2 


K*. 


"Double Jeop; 
1973 
Green vale 


"Pro 




"Teleshoppin 
Telang an 
Program 



ournal of the Academy of Marketing Science, Fall 
Update, Harold Berkman, et.al., eds. 
I Academy of Marketing Science, 1977. 

Analysis for Market Segmentation: An Alternative to 
of Marketing Research, August 1974. 

FTS," in Project Cable Faculty Seminars, Anil 
Chen, eds. Publication C-20, University of Michigan 
Communications Research, June 1975. 


"Teleshopping and Electronic Funds Transfer," in Policy Research in 
Cable ClliPfunications,, Report to the National Science 
Chen, ed., June 1975. 



"The Future forahElectronic Business Society," Business Horizons, Vol. 
18, October 1975. 

""The Consumer and Electronic Funds Transfer Systems," in Eliminating 
Constraints on Banking, Philip C. Mayer, ed., Golembe and 
Associates, December 1975. 


"The Elderly Consumer: One Segment or Many," Advances in Consumer 
Research, Volume III, Association for Consumer Research, 1975. 
Also in: The Elderly Consumer, Fred Waddell, ed.. The Human 
Ecology Center, 1976; Lifestyles in Consumer Behavior of Older 
Americans, Howard G. Schultz and Glen R. Hawkes, eds., Prager 
Publishing Company, 1978. 
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"Transgenerational Comparison: The Elderly Fashion Consumer," 
Advances in Consumer Behavior, Volume III, Association for 
Consumer Research, 1975. Also in: The Elderly Consumer, Fred 

Waddell, ed., The Human Ecology Center, 1976. 

"EFTS: The Need for Marketing Planning and Analysis," in Marketing 
EFTS to Consumers, Payment Systems Research Program, 1976. 

"Teleshopping: An Assessment," in The Retail Revolution of 1976, 
National Retail Merchants Association, January 1976. 

"SIMS II: Profit Oriented Market Segmentation for Decision Time 
Implement^y^” Journal of the Marketing Research Society, July 
1976. 

"Profit Orien 

Academyo: 

"Consumer D' 

Southwei 


"The 




d Decision Time Segmentation," Journal of the 
rketing Science, Spring 1977. 

for Electronic Banking," Proceedings of the 1977 
a rketing Association, March 1977. 

fronting Introduction of the Anthony Dollar," in 
, Steven Permut and Michael Mowka, eds., 

1981. 


"The New Susai 
Retailer 


nthony Dollar: Hypotheses Regarding Consumer and 
ops," Developments in Marketing Science, Volume 


III, AcadefnxpjTMarketing Science, 1980. 


^ "Temporal In' 

Research^ 
October 198' 


hoy in Consumer Behavior," Advances in Consumer 
me VIII, Association for Consumer Research, 


"Normative Models for Department Store Buying," Proceedings of the 
Southern Marketing Association, 1980. 


The Non-Checking Account Customer and EFTS," in Marketing of 
Services, James H. Donnelly and Wiliam R. George, eds., American 
Marketing Association, 1981. 


"An Improved Model for Media Audience Evaluation," Proceedings of the 
European Academy for Advanced Research In Marketing, March 
1981. 
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"A Review of Situational Influence Paradigms and Research," in Review 
in Marketing 1981, Ben M. Enis and Kenneth J. Roering, eds., 
American Marketing Association, 1981. 



Evaluating Classifications of Shoppers: Temporal and Enjoyment 
Dimensions of Patronage," Proceedings of the Patronage Theory 
Conference, William Darden, ed., American Marketing Association, 
May 1981. 

Conceptualizing Elderly Buyer Behavior," Developments in Marketing 
Science, Volume IV, American Academy of Marketing Science, May 
1981. 

"Voice Analy^rfnAdvertising: Two Additional Concerns," Proceedings 
& of the Aiuericap Academy of Advertising, April 1981. 



"On Using Voice Analysis in Marketing Research," Journal of Marketing 
ResearchJ^MfUst 1981. 


"The Attitudi|g|p^|plications of a New Brand Name,” Advances in 
Consumer ^Research, Volume IX, Association for Consumer 
rch.PErcrogier 1981. 


B 

Phllosop 

Hunt, eds 



r in Consumer Behavior," in Marketing Theory: 
cience Perspectives, Ronald F. Bush and Shelby D. 
lean Marketing Association, February 1982. 


j "Message Chacacte^istics and Audience Characteristics: Predictors of 
AdvertismgRej|>onse," Advances in Consumer Research, Volume 
^ X, Assocililfnor Consumer Research, October 1982. 


"Two Copy Tcsim# Techniques: The Cloze Procedure and Cognitive 
Complexityy^JOUrnal of Business Research, Summer 1983. 


"Demand Potential for Electronic Funds Transfer at the Retail Point of 
Sale," in The Economics of Distribution, Franco Angeli, ed., Centro 
de Studi sul Commericio, University L. Bocconi, (Milan, Italy), 1983. 

The Cloze Procedure: A Clue to Advertising Likeability and Message 
Recall," Journal of Advertising Research, June/July 1983. 


"On Building a Transition-Based Paradigm for Examining the Changing 
Household," in The Changing Household, Its Nature and 
Consequences, Ballinger Publishing Company, 1984. 
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"New Service Development: International Research Report," Creativity in 
Services Marketing , American Marketing Association, September 
1985. 



"Domanda Potenziale Per II Trasferimento Elettronico Di Fondi A1 Punto 
Di Vendita A1 Dettaglio," Commercio, Revista Di Economia E 
Politica Commerciale, Aldo Spranzi, ed., Milan: CESCOM, 1985. 

"Burroughs Corporation: Why A New Corporate Identity Program," in 
Crosscurrents in Corporate Communications No. 15, New York: 
Time Inc., 1986 

"Electronic Fil'ftdgYjansfer at the Point of Sale: The Issue of Productivity," 
in DistrifiSffvl Trades: An International Perspective, L. Pelligrini 
& S.K. ftedd^ eds., Milan: Franco Angeli Libri S.R.L., 1986 (pp. 
209-2291 




"Le Manage: 

Contri 

Pratiqu 

j Rapport 
eig: 




Responc 
Volume ’ 


u Nouveau Service Aux U.S.A. Et En France," in 
A L’Etude Du Nouveau Service: Concepts Et 
geriales, Eric Langeard, et.al, eds., Aux En Provence: 
pcherche remis au Ministere de la Rechere et de 
ISuperieur, December, 1986 (pp.101-111) 

; in a Telephone Survey: Effects of Question Form and 
laracteristics," Journal of Marketing Research, 
, November 1987 (pp. 418-424) 



"The. Impact bTTfew Brand Names on the Process of Inferential Belief 
Formation," Journal of Business Research, Volume 15 No. 2, April 
1987 (pp|W#72) 

"New Services Development Among Successful Firms," Les Apports 
Marketi^^%duction Et Ressources Humaines Au Management 
Des Services - 1st Seminaire International De Rechere En 
Management Des Actlvites De Service, June, 1990, Aix-En- 
Provence, France: institut d'administration des entreprises; pp. 160- 
181 

“Communications in Europe: Global, Local or ‘Glocal’?” Proceedings of 
the XVIIth International Research Seminar in Marketing, La 
Londe les Maures (France), May, 1991 


"Restructuring Toward A Service Orientation," International Journal of 
Service Industry Management, Volume 3, No. 1, 1992 (pp.25-38) 
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"New Services Development: Consumer vs. Organizational Firms," Les 

Apports Marketing, Production Et Ressources Humaines Au 
Management Des Services - 2nd Seminaire International De 
Rechere En Management Des Activites De Service, June, 1992, 
Aix-En-Provence, France: institut d'administration des entreprises, 
pp. 150-172 


F" \ 



| “Service Innovation: Successful vs. Unsuccessful Firms,” Internationa] 
Journal of Service Industry Management, Volume 4, No. 1, 1993 
(pp. 49-65) 

"Research Validity and Resulting Public Policy: The Case of the DiFranza 
'Old Joi^NOgarette Study," Proceedings of the American 
Associatjpn ofPublic Opinion Research, May 1993 


The EfficacvLa^JSlktisticallv-Based Research: The Case of 'Old Joe'," 
Proceedings ^ the American Statistical Association, August 1993 

"Developing lflM^etail Services: A Research Report," Proceedings of 
the 7th tuterjuational Conference on Research in the Distributive 
si Trades, jLfr|ws|sity of Sterling, Sterling, Scotland, September 1993 




i cay«r 

Mickey 
XXI- 19? 


^ Standards & Public Policy Formulation: The Case of 
|& Old Joe," Advances in Consumer Research, Vol. 
>! 380-386) 


‘Pollay’s Per tinent ' and Impertinent Opinions: ‘Good’ versus ‘Bad’ 
Research,” Journal of Advertising, Vol. 23, No. 1 - 1994 (pp. 117- 


“Checking the JRdferfences; Adolescent Smoking Research Used in Public 


Policy Fe 


ition,” Proceedings of the Marketing and Public 


Policy Conference, Vol. 4 - 1994 (p. 2) 



Congruence of New Product and New Service Development, ”Le 
Management des Services:Apports Multidisciplinaires”- 
Seminaire International De Rechere En Management Des 
Activites De Service, May, 1994, Aix-En-Provence, France: institut 
d'administration des entreprises (pp. 526-545) 


“Ethical Advertising Research Standards: Three Case Studies,” Journal of 
Advertising, Volume 23, No 3 - 1994 (pp, 37-30) 
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“The FTC v. Joe Camel: Research Standards and Public Policy,” 
Proceedings of the 1994 Conference of the Society for Consumer 
Psychology, 1995 (pp. 1-8) 


T X 



“Advertising Effectivness: Stimuli Setting Differences,” Proceedings of 
the International Research Seminar on Marketing 
Communications and Consumer Behavior, La Londe les Maures, 
France: 1995 (pp. 384-396) 

“Retail Service Breakdowns and Recovery,” Proceedings of the 8th 
International Conference on Research in the Distributive Trades; 
September, 1995; Milan, Italy, pp. B5.15-5.22 


Review of 



g by Dunne, et al” in Journal of Retailing and 


Consumer Services, Vol. 3 No. 1, 1996, pp.58-59 

5 1 


Level of Su 

Internat* 

6 No. 4, 

!‘The Role of 



nputs for Service Innovations in the Same Firm,” 

Journal of Service Industry Management, Volume 
|p. 40-57 


lyeftising in a Service-Driven Strategy,” in Marketing 
business Marketing, A Report from the Institute 
%he pS|dy of Business Markets, The Pennsylvania State 
# l^mversi t^agd from The Center for Business and Industrial 
Marketii|£^Q|prgia State University, Bob Donath, ed., 1996, pp. 
i8- 2 i 

“The Advertismgprbative Theme: Service Constructs as a Foundation,” 
”Les Apports\Marketing, Production, Economic, Strategic et 
Resourc^^S^iaines au Management des Services - S6minaire 
internatiopaLde rechere en management des activitds de service, 

Aix-En-Pfo>|etvfce, France: institut d'administration des entreprises 
d’aix-mariili^lll France, 1996, pp. 490-509 

“Retail Service Innovations: Inputs for Success,” Journal of Retailing and 
Consumer Services, Vol. 3 No. 2, pp. 63-71, 1996 

gf Advertising in the New Service Economy: How It is Meeting the 

Challenge of Communicating the Intangibles,” Development in 
Marketing Science, Volume XX, Elizabeth J. Wilson and Joseph F. 
Hair Jr., eds., 1997, p. 161 


“Effects of Plain Packaging on the Cigarette Consumption Process,” in 
Plain Packaging and the Marketing of Cigarettes, J.C. Luik, ed., 
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DR. CLAUDE MARTIN 


Dr. Martin is a tenured professor at the University of 
Michigan Graduate School of Business Administration. He holds an 

r % 

Wenabwed chair as the Isador and Leon Winkelman Professor of 


iil Marketing. A copy of Dr. Martin's curriculum vitae is 


ched to this disclosure. Dr. Martin may offer the following 


^ opi hions in thU-T case : 

Jf 1 . Consk^^i dec is ion-making is influenced by a significant 



er of fact* 


as illustrated by various models of consumer 


ion-making 


models of the manner in which individuals 


:ess tnessag 


indivi 




Consumer decision-making is thus highly 
ith respect to buying behavior, consumers 


imately sel edtv,a nd use those products that fit their needs as 
ped by the hume lous influences on the consumer decision-making 


2. Amon Q hj numerous influences on consumer behavior are 
^^^Lmited number of marketer-controlled influences (e.g., price, 
l&sad- labilitv. marketing) . The effect of marketer-controlled 
^^^y ities on consumer decision-making is quite limited (e.g., 
possibly create brand awareness, possibly communicate product 
attributes, etc.). The limited effect of advertising, marketing 


and promotion on consumer behavior is attributable to the 
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consumer decision-making process, the way individuals process 

communications and the numerous limitations on the marketing 
communicator-. In this regard, for example, advertising, 
marketing and promotion are a small part of the total interactive 

Tir % 


^com |i un ication process that may influence a given consumer's 
'"decision to use/purchase a product. Despite these limitations, 


'Jchfu impact of marketer-controlled influences on consumer 


r” 

The su£ 





Icommonly misunderstood and overestimated, 
ct of the "causes" of underage smoking 
n studied by the government and academics for 
umerous factors have been correlated with 
havior {e.g., peer and familial influence, 
e, individual personality traits, access to 
tc.). This research and data have 
itfied 'the significant predictors of underage 
* peer and familial influence, role model 
|ity traits, access, etc. The more recent TAPS 


.uence, per 

presents Similarly consistent results, e.g., demonstrates 
lat the smoking of teachers is significant. Finally, recent 
concerning cigar use among minors further evidences the 
social nature of smoking behavior among minors, 

4. As noted above, the subject of the "causes" of underage 
smoking initiation have been studied by the government and 


.sion-makin 

^iat ion hav 
“veral decade 
srage^swsbki 
role 

tcco produc 
sistently i 
:ing behavi 



2 
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marketing experts for several decades. Advertising, marketing 
and promotional activities have not been reported to cause 
underage smoking initiation in this research. 


5. The advertising, marketing and promotion of cigarettes 
f is hot and has not been unique from that for other consumer 


ods. For example, cigarette advertising for the period from 


' tha 1930's to the present is similar to, or more conservative 


, that fork 


;r consumer products in terms of themes, 


: presentation ahdrlfiagery. Similarly, the use of coupons and 



ium items 


mnection with the promotion of consumer 


products are not unique to cigarette manufacturers. 


6. for products in the mature stage of the 


product^ gfeiJe c 



lucts in thl 


cannot "expand the market." Marketing for 
:ure stage of the product life cycle, at best, 


feet brand by consumers (i.e., is designed to maintain 





ttomer loyal| 
i, and have I 


solicit brand-switching). Cigarettes are 


| been, in the mature stage of the product life 


le. Cigarette advertising is brand directed and is designed 


6 maintain customer loyalty or solicit brand-switching, 


_ 7. The marketing of tobacco products has not affected 
either the awareness of or belief among consumers in the health 
risks long associated with smoking. The lack of impact of 
marketing may be understood in terms of the manner in which 
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consumers process information from various sources and can be 
verified based on governmental reports, academic literature and 
polling data-. 




8. Dr. Martin will be asked to comment upon the factual 


fSrecord in this matter to the extent that it relates to the 
)ijaions described above. For example, Dr. Martin may be 

iffplcted to dispel® evidence in the factual record concerning the 

r" 


sources of infcl r j M bji-on regarding smoking and health Mr. Seaborn 
|exposed to ^^gpking by Mr. Seaborn's father, parental 

ealth risks of smoking, his reasons for 
ile he was in school, statements from Mrs. 
nd concerning the health effects of smoking, 
Seaborn's children to their father concerning 


wsegrnings about 

hjgS&fepg hi^^imo 
;r 

sments from : 





ealth ef f ect'S^f smoking, warnings from physicians about the 




“X 


h effects 
ettes them! 


hoking, the warnings on the packages of 
>s, which Mr. Seaborn acknowledged did not 


ise him when he first saw them). Dr. Martin may also 
d iscu ss the evidence in the factual record relating to the 
i$|||g^, or lack thereof, of cigarette marketing and/or public 
statements, on Mr. Seaborn's smoking behavior, i.e., his 
decisions to start, continue and stop smoking (e.g., testimony 
concerning parental smoking, sibling smoking, peer smoking, Mr. 
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Seaborn's attribution of starting smoking to curiousity, 

"fit[ting] in" and peer influence, Mr. Seaborn's lack of 
attribution of his smoking behavior to cigarette advertising or 

public statements by cigarette companies or other entities, 

sr \ 

1 '$ 

;xafples of other risk taking in the lifestyle and behavioral 




L. 


|ces made by Mr. Seaborn (such as those relating to alcohol 
jjl occupational exposures to hazardous chemicals, his diet), 



^ces of infestation from his own physical condition such as 

*1 r; 

cou (filing and shortness of breath, information concerning Mr. 

ronment, both as a child as well as a parent, 
family members suffering from illnesses 
:ing such as his father, the testimony from 
did not believe the one instance of a 
:obacco companies he could recall). 




"Martin may be asked to comment upon the 
[ions expred#f$^by other witnesses, as well as the evidence 
rely upon, ^^^ the extent that such evidence and opinions 
:e to his areas of expertise. 

^ Dr, Martin's opinions are based on: (1) his education, skill 
i:-bi nex perience in the fields of marketing, advertising and 
promotion; (2) his review of literature concerning advertising, 
marketing, promotion and consumer behavior; and (3) his review of 
information, testimony and documents concerning this case. 
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MARKETS AND BUYER 


BEHAVIOR 


There is an old saying in Spam: To be a bullfighter, 
you must first learn to be a bull 


ANONYMOUS 


You never really understand a person until you consider things from bis point 
of vieu >— until you climb into bis skirt and walk around in it. 


atticus Finch in harper Lee’s To kill a mockingbird 
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he aim of marketing is to meet and satisfy target customers' needs 
and wants. The field of consumer behavior studies how individuals, groups, and 
organizations select, buy, use, and dispose of goods, services, ideas, or expert- 
ence^to s&bsfy their needs and desires. 

nders|J.oding consumer behavior and ‘knowing customers" are never simple 
"may state their needs and wants but act otherwise. They may not be in 
jtheir deeper motivations. They may respond to influences that change 
it the last minute. Nevertheless, marketers must study their target cus- 
|ts, perceptions, preferences, and shopping and buying behavior: 
rv . 

Sega of AmerigP^ne* scrappy little company that overtook Nintendo in 
die U.S. videcgganrta^narket. spends a tremendous amount of time trying 
he needs and wafitsfrf' - i|> major market: teens. Says Sega's senior vice presi- 



to uneferstan 
dent oypnrk 
that t 
focus 



ting, "Kids' No. 1 
Ferns don't know." 1c 
o or three times | 
kids buy by hanging around so|§ 
They've discovered that the typid 
ame atiemivene? 

•c to fri&|^iand 

t. And 5e&ucomp 
games S~ye3r) an® 


games v\ 
guideboi 
thing to 
(abou 1 


15 seconds 

P 

Studyin 
product 
This cha 
buying 



|to be up on new stuff all the time and know things 
Upany has gathered this information by conducting 
and researchers at Sega's ad agency find out how 
|kids bedrooms and shopping with them in malls, 
uis surprisingly price-conscious and shops for video 
in adult shops for a new car. Teens read consumer 
|t games before buying. Above all, they want every- 
by ^introducing new video games at a relentless pace 
i>oipg kids with hip and frenetic TV ads that dock in at 


stimers. as Sega 
res. prices, char 
explores consumi 
ics of business 


of Consumi 


arovides dues for developing new products, 
messages, and other marketing-mix dements. 
TiTT^ying dynamics: the next chapter explores the 


IEHAVIOR 


At one tijaSS&mcirketers could understand consumers through the daily experience 
of selling^^hem. But the growth of companies and markets has removed many 
marketin g, ma naeers from direct contact with customers. Increasingly, managers 
have hacHprelv on the ~ Os framework for consumer research to answer the fol¬ 
lowing kfv cjjjgpons about any market: 

Who constitutes the market J Occupants 

What does the market buy? Objects 

Why does the market buy? Objectives 

Who participates in the buying? Organizations 
Hoiv does the market buy? Operations 

When does the market buy? Occasions 

Where does the market buy? Outlets 

The stalling point for understanding buyer behavior is the stimulus-response 
model shown in Figure 6-1 on the next page. Marketing and environmental stimuli 
enter the buyers consciousness. The buyer's characteristics and decision process 
lead to certain purchase decisions The marketer's task is to understand what hap- 


C HAT. TER 6. 

.Analyzing Consumer 
Markets and Buying 
Behavior 


17 1 . 
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F~ \ 


pens in the buyer's consciousness between the arrival o! outside stimuli and the 

buyer's purchase decisions, They muse answer cwo questions: 

♦ How do the buyer's characteristics—cultural, social, personal, and psychological— 
influence buying behavior? 

• How does the buyer make purchasing decisions? 


Major Factors Influencing Buying Behavior 

Figure 6-2 summarizes the factors influencing a consumers buying behavior. We 
will illustrate these influences for a hypothetical consumer named Linda Brown, 
^ho is 35, married, and a regional sales manager in a leading chemical company, 
a lot and wants to acquire a laptop computer. She faces a great number 
IlfDrand choices. IBM, Apple, Dell, Compaq, and so on. Her choice will be influ¬ 
ence many cultural, social, personal, and psychological factors. 


ral Factors 

t 

I factors exert the broadest and deepest influence on consumer behavior 
its played by the buyer’s culture, subculture, and social class are particularly 



S TURB. Culture is the most fundamental determinant of a person’s wants 
^avior. The growing child acquires a set of values, perceptions, preferences, 
a nd^bytlr aviors through his or her family and other key institutions A child grow- 
in|P|ijpi^n the United States is exposed to the following values: achievement and 
smpgstf activity, efficiency and practicality, progress, material comfort, individual- 
iprtrTre^dom. external comfort, hutnanicariantsm. and youthful ness. : 

Brown s interest in computers reflects her upbringing in a technological 
SEtOfet^fLinda knows what computers are and she knows that the society values 
ephputyr expertise. In another culture, say a remote tribe in central Africa, a com- 
j^SlSp^lbuld mean nothing. It would simply be a curious piece of hardware, and 
tk&dLsybuld be no buyers. 


FIGURE 

Model of I 


|Beha\-ior 


....... Part 2 

Analyzing 

Marketing 

Opportunities 


Modeling Other 

stimuli stimuli - 


Buyer’s 

charoderislics 


Product Economic . Cullurol 
Price Technologic®! j. ^ Sociol Informoti 

Plate Political ' Personal Evolujjt* 

Promotion Cultural Psythologitol Dectsh 

■ Post}* 




See F See 
Figure 6-2 Figure 6-5 


Buyer's 

detisiwtf wffi l 

Product choice^ 
Brand choice 
Dealer choiteyS^ 
Purchase timing^ 
Purchase omouM^ 


... A 
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r 



I 
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I 

i 

t 



w gfCT fe r asij rgffa 

tv OfOUKS M 

w*, m fiyy^, 



ifji/wjyj 



F*flit« 1 yl 


_ 

• Personality:^'• B f e 5 flnrf 

•Social(loss * Roies °nd ondself- ° U * _T 

statuses concept 




Subculture, as we s 
smal|CT%^puitures that pro#i 
its mi§§8^i|. Subcultures lrr 
graphical regions. Many su 
marketer, often design prodj^ 
(For 6^. this topic, se 

African|^ft|ricans. Seni 
ence^sfe::#?r subc 
clothing choices, 
cure t .ha jtv;j»l^ces a high valu 
plain'h&Jjft&rrest in compute 



■ v -“ Jihe previous chapter, each culture consists of 
n|ore specific identification and socialization for 
ationalities, religions, racial groups, and geo- 
s make up important market segments, and 
d marketing programs tailored to their needs, 
larketing Insight titled "Marketing to Latinos, 
inda Brown s buying behavior will be influ- 
t cacions. They will influence her food preferences, 
eer aspirations. She may come from a subcul- 
ing an "educated person,” and this helps ex- 


Social 

pation, 

pattern 

scribes 




SOCIA%H^Iass. Virtually jj^lujup an societies exhibit social stratification. Strati- 
fication^ori|etimes takes the ^nx.^f a caste system where the members of differ¬ 
ent castl^lfe reared for certain rol$s and cannot change their caste membership. 
More frf ffflj ntly. stratiftcationi^^lhe form of social classes. 

omogeneous and enduring divisions in a sociery. 
d and whose members share similar values, imer- 


al. Classes are relj 
fcviiilh are hierarchically 
' and behavior. 




do not reflect income 3lone but also other indicators such as occu- 
ucation. and area of residence. Social classes differ in their dress, speech 
reational preferences, and many other characteristics. Table 6-1 de- 
ven social classes identified by social scientists. 

have several characteristics. First, persons within each social class 
tend to behave more alike than persons from two different social classes. Second, 
persons are perceived as occupying inferior cr superior positions according to 
their social class. Third, a. person’s social class is indicated by a cluster of vari¬ 
ables— for example, occupation, income, wealth, education, and value orienta¬ 
tion— rather than by any single variable. Fourth, individuals can move from one 
social class to another—up or down—during their lifetime. The extent of this mo¬ 
bility varies according to the rigidity of social stratification in a given sociery. 

Social classes show distinct product and brand preferences in many areas, in¬ 
cluding clothing, home furnishings, leisure activities, and automobiles. Some mar¬ 
keters focus their efforts on one social class Thus the Four Seasons restaurant in 
upper Manhattan focuses on upper-class customers, while Joe s Diner in lower 


FIGURE 6-2 

Factors Influencing Behavior 


CUUviU. eju.6- XJL3. 

Analyzing Consumer 
Markets and Buying 
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a Marketing to Latinos, 
African-Americans, and 
Seniors 

When subcultures grow large and affluent enough, 
companies of|en design special marketing programs to 
serve t^^g^fere are examples of three important sub- 
cultu regroups. 

Latin 

For yeaH, marketers have viewed the Latino market— 
Ameriqmsi^r^lexican, Cuban, ^Puerto Rican, and Cen¬ 
tral American descer %gji ^re%mall and having 

low P u |&|||§i||j| power, but these, perceptions are badly 
out of oate) fejjpecced to accotlrmfbr) 11% of the U.S. 
populati^ t 

Hispan ^^S 

growinjftymm 


’ power, but theS^ perceptions are 
ipecced to accotfntyfori 11% of th 


popula b^ the year 2020, 
Hispanig2||fe|icans) are the sec|| 
growinJ^SaSal minority. Anntfa 
power exceeds $3 34 billion. C?^ 
live in ori£"^£ six metropolitan 
New Yorkf^Miaihi, San Antonym 
Chicago. have|Sisft|| beea^ 

of food^sfea^iges, ai^^feusef^ 
as the segment’s bu^ip^j|owe!|^ 
emerginp^p^|i anractive markgj, 
such as ^g^^uters, financial H 
equipment^afge appliances, life 
mobiles, MSSfS^companies are dP 


gets and p| 
Latinos. Sm; 
ferences thl 
spect to d 
stage in Pi 
As a rel 
many comf 
PepsiCo, al 

number of 


sPIsometimes called 
:1 ingest and fastest- 
IfgU ino purchasing 
^tftlf of all Latinos 
m$— los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and 
*He%et for marketers 
f care products. But 
S^gfses, Latinos are 
fffiyp ricier products 
yiois, photography 
llltfance, and auto- 
larger ad bud¬ 


ding special app^lst-amd media to woo 
companies are also ny^gnizing the dif- 
|isc among Larincncammunities with re¬ 
try of origin, cul^i^^jcial class, and 
|ily life cycle. 

s 'of the Latino mlntefP growing clout, 
$s (including Colgate-Palmolive, Nestle, 
Procter & Gamble) are increasing the 
ucrs they're shipping from Latin Amer¬ 


ica. This trend has accelerated since the passage of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), For 
instance, Nestle began rolling out Nido, a powdered 
milk it sells in Mexico; Wal-Mart stores started carrying 
Maizoro, one of the big Mexican cereal brands; and 
Colgate-Palmolive began marketing its Mexican house¬ 
hold cleaner, Fabuloso, in Los Angeles and Miami. The 
biggest revenue producer of Latin American products 
is Goya Foods, the Secaucus, New Jersey, ethnic-foods 
distributor. By tapping Latinos' desires for “comfort 
foods” like nopalitos (sliced cactus) and tostones (fried 
green plantains), Goya's sales have risen from $300 
million to $480 million since 1990. 

African-Americans 

If the U.S. population of over 31 million black Ameri¬ 
cans—with a total purchasing power of more than 
$238 billion annually—were a separate nation, their 
buying power would rank twelfth in the world. The 
African-American population is growing in affluence. 
African-Americans spend relatively more than w'hites 
on clothing, personal care, home furnishings, and fra¬ 
grances; and relatively less on food, transportation, and 
recreation. They tend to be strongly motivated by qual¬ 
ity and selection and shop more at neighborhood 
stores. 

To tap the African-American market, KFC (formerly 
Kentucky Fried Chicken) is giving some of its restau¬ 
rants an African-American flavor, outfitting employees 
in traditional African-oriented uniforms, providing 
rhythm and blues music, and offering menu additions 
that reflect local tastes, such as “soul sides” of red 
beans, rice, or greens. Large companies including 
Quaker Gats, McDonald's, Procter & Gamble, Coca- 
Cola, and Clorox are forging promotional ties with the 
black community and its institutions. Quaker Oats 
shows its respect and concern for black families by 
running sweepstakes in which winners can enjoy an 


7.4 _... 


..P.aR.L, 2 

Analyzing 

Marketing 

Opportunities 


Manhattan focuses on lower-class customers. The social classes differ in their me¬ 
dia preferences, with upper-class consumers preferring magazines and books and 
lower-class consumers preferring television. Even within a media category' such as 
TV, upper-class consumers prefer news and drama, and lower-class consumers 
prefer soap operas and quiz shows. There are also language differences among 
the social classes. The advertiser has to compose copy and dialogue that ring true 
to the targeted social class. 

Linda Brown comes from a middle-class background. Her family places high 
value on education and becoming a professional. As a result. Linda has acquired 
good verbal and mathematical skills and is not intimidated by computers, as some¬ 
one from a less-educated background might be. 
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all-expense-paid ‘family reunion" at ' Chicago's 
Gospelfest, the city's largest free outdoor gospel music 
event, which Quaker sponsors. Clorox ran the Pine Sol 
Clean Start campaign, in which Pine Sol consumers in 
minority communities were entered into a scholarship 
swegpsta^es. 

Sfpike fee, the African-American filmmaker who 
is. a^ggflir at tapping black purchasing power, ad- 
visefr marketers to “use the black press, spend a 
lot promotional dollars with black institutions. 

Anc&cton't^just do it on a . . . product-by-product ba¬ 
sis. ^i&feifilave to be in it the long run.” Another 
cav< ^^y those who are fn^^l^ing to the black or 
oth$r minority commuaitfffe: Hire the consumers 
g to target. W^ntJ^partment store giant 


y° u ? 

J. C. Penrify began market! 
^and 
^eaders 


Am 
min 

concentrate 
employees. 

Matu 

As the^jff^popula* 

65 Mer-an' 

The seniors ma 


Latino consumers, 
who saj 
on increasing 



handise to African¬ 
er was blasted by 
company should 
umber of minority 


Consumers 




he year 2000. S< 
f ding about S200 
ce the disposabl. 

5 group. Mature 
f the makers of ^axatfi 
ts. But smart ma$ 


bre consumers—those 
very attractive market, 
ver 40 million con- 
re better off finan- 
n'each year, and they 
me of consumers in 
iufliers have long been 
s, tonics, and den- 
now that many se- 


Their 
lifestyle 
day's 
mainta, 
ness h 



althv and active., and .they have many of 
eeds and wantB^fP^jfounger consumers, 
g decisions are ^|g^not on age but on 
distinction that : is sometimes missed. To- 
p s want to stay fit and healthy so they can 
eir lifestyle. This interest in health and fit- 
feled the popularity of events such as the 


Senior Sports Classic, which gives seniors an opportu¬ 
nity to compete and corporate sponsors like AT&T, 
Johnson & Johnson, and the Medicine Shoppe (a phar¬ 
macy 7 chain) a chance to get their message across. Sur¬ 
prisingly, seniors spend more on personal-care prod¬ 
ucts than any other age group, and consume more 
fast-food meals than teen-agers. Too few marketers re¬ 
ally understand this and fail to take aim at this huge 
market. 

Despite some belief to the contrary, seniors certainly 
don’t spend all their time shopping. Because today’s 
seniors consume 80% of luxury travel, many airlines 
and hotel chains offer discounts to this market. For 
instance, Choice Hotels International introduced 
“Prime Rate,” which gives a 30% room discount to peo¬ 
ple over the age of 50, subject to availability. Some 
travel companies do “cross-generational" marketing to 
appeal to grandparents and their grandchildren. And 
GrandTravel of Chevy Chase, Maryland, sponsors 
barge trips through Holland, safaris to Kenya, and 
other exotic vacations for grandparents and their 
grandchildren. 


Source*: For more on marketing to Latinos,African-Americans, mature consumers.!* 
wntt as A*i*n-American*, see Jon Betry, ”5facial Report Hispanic Marketing,” Adweek, 
July 9, 1990, pp. 28-34; Gary L Berman.'The Hispanic Market Getting Down to 
Gases," Safes ond Marketing Management, October 1991, pp. 65—74; Laura Zinn,“Run 
to the Supermart and Pick Me Up Some Cactus," Burners Week. June 2D. 1994, 
pp. 70-7 \ Judith Waldrop, "Shades of fl/ccVAmerican Demographies, September 1990, 
pp. 30—34; Melissa CampanelJi, "The African-American Mark.ee Community, Growth, 
and Changer Safes ond Moteung Managemeac, May 1991, pp. 75-81; Geoffrey 
Brewer,"$pfke Speaks," incentive. 167, no. 2 (February 1993), 26-34; “Minority lead¬ 
ens Blast ). C. Penney Plan to Target Blacks. Htspanics,” Marketing News, 27, no. 21 
(October 11. 1993), I. !5:Milinda Beck.’The Geezer Boom." in "The 21 sc Century 
American Family' 1 a special issue of Newsweek, Winter-Spring 1990. pp. 62-67; 
Melissa Campinellt, "The Senior Market Rewriting the Demographics and Defini¬ 
tions’ 1 Soles ond Marketing Alonagemen^ February 1991, pp. 63 — 70; Regina Eliman, 
"Young at Heart," Incentive. 167, no. 4 (April 1993). 33-38; and Maria Shao, "Sud¬ 
denly, Allan-Am eric iru Are a Marketer’s Dream," Business Week, June 17. <991, 
pp. 54-55. 


Social Factors 

In addition to cultural factors, a consumer's behavior is influenced by such social 
factors as reference groups, family, and roles and statuses. 


Reference Groups. 

Many groups influence a person's behavior. 

❖ A person's Reference Groups consist of all the groups that have a direct uace-to- 
facet or indirect influence on the person's artitudes or behavior. Groups having a 
direct influence on a person are called MEMBERSHIP Groups. 
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Characteristics of Seven Major U. S. Social Classes 
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1. Upper Uppers 
(less than lVo) 


2. Lower Uppers 
(about 2%) 



6. Upper Lowers (9%) 


7. Lower Lowers (7%) 


The social elite who live on inherited wealth and have well-known 
families. They give large sums io charity, run the debutanre balls, 
maintain more than one home, and send their children to die finest 
schools They are a market for jewelry, antiques, homes, and vaca¬ 
tions. They often buy and dress conservatively, not being interested 
in ostentation. While small as a group, they serve as a reference 
group for others to the extent that their consumption decisions 
trickle down and are imitated by the other social classes 
Persons who have earned high income or wealth through exceptional 
ability in the professions or business. They usually come from the 
middle class. They tend to be active in social and civic affairs and 
seek to buy the symbols of status for themselves and their children, 
such as expensive homes, schools, yachts, swimming pools, and au¬ 
tomobiles They include the nouveau riche, whose pattern of con¬ 
spicuous consumption is designed to impress those below them. The 
ambiiiort of lower uppers is to be accepted in the upper-upper stra¬ 
tum. a status that is more likely to be achieved by their children than 
themselves, 

Possess neither family status nor unusual wealth. They are primarily 
concerned with "career." They have attained positions as profession¬ 
als, independent businesspersons, and corporate managers. They be¬ 
lieve in education and want their children to develop professional or 
administrative skills so that they will not drop into a lower stratum 
Members of this class like to deal m ideas and 'high culture." They 
are highly civic minded. They are the quality market for good homes, 
clothes, furniture, and appliances. They are home-onented and enjoy 
entertaining friends and clients. 

Average-pay white- and blue-collar workers who live on The better 
side of town' and try to “do the proper things." Often, they buy 
products that are popular to keep up with the trends. Twenty-five 
percent own imported cars, and most are concerned with fashion, 
seeking "one of the better brand names." Better living means a nicer 
home in ‘a nice neighborhood on the better side of town" with 
■good schools." The middle class believes in spending more money 
on "worthwhile experiences" for their children and aiming them to¬ 
ward a college education. 

Average-pay blue-collar workers and those w ho lead a working-class 
lifestyle, whatever their income, school background or job The 
working class depends heavily on relatives for economic and emo¬ 
tional support, for tips on job opportunities, for advice on purchases, 
and for assistance in times of trouble. A working-class vacation 
means staying in town, and "going away” means to a lake or resort 
no more than two hours away. The working class tends to maintain 
sharp sex-role division and stereotyping. Car preferences include 
standard size and larger cars, rejecting domestic and foreign com¬ 
pacts 

Upper lowers are working, not on w-elfare, although their living stan¬ 
dard is just above poverty. They perform unskilled work and are 
very poorly paid, although they are striving toward a higher class 
Often, upper lowers are educationally deficient 
Lower lowers are on welfare, visibly poverty stricken, and usually out 
of w'ork. Some are not interested in finding a permanent job and 
most are dependent on public aid or charity for income. Their 
homes, clothes, and possessions are often viewed as 'dirty," 

"raggedy,' and "broken-down." 


7 6 


tt d: 
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Sources: Richard P. Coleman,“The Continuing Significance of Social Class Co Marketing," joumof of Contumtr 
Rejeorch, December I 98J, pp. 2 6S -80; and Richard P. Coleman and Lee P. Rainwater. Socrol Stondrnf in America 
New Dimension of Clou (New York: Basic Books. 1 978). 
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Some membership groups are primary groups, such as family, friends, neighbors, 
and co-workers, with whom the person interacts fairly continuously and infor¬ 
mally. People also belong to secondary groups, such as religious, professional, and 
trade-union groups, which tend to be more formal and require less continuous in¬ 


teraction. 

People are significantly influenced by their reference groups in at least three 
ways. Reference groups expose an individual to new behaviors and lifestyles. They 
also influence the person’s attitudes and self-concept. And they create pressures 
for conformity that may affect the person’s actual product and brand choices. 

people %re also influenced by groups in which they are not members. Groups 
to s\^i^|jfperson would like to belong are called aspirational groups. For exam¬ 
ple, ^teen-ager may hope one day to play basketball for the Chicago Bulls. A dis- 
*ocij$$mm° u P ' s one "'hose values or behavior an individual rejects. The same 
teenligermay want to avoid any relationship with the Hare Krishna group. 

N^cq^rs try to identify |^teir target customers’ reference groups. However, the 
leve t-ofjllgfe renrp-proup inffu gfeassf yaries among products and brands. Reference 
Hear to strongly iimfence both product and brand choice only in the 
mobiles and co^>r televisions; mainly brand choice in such items as 
aroduct choice in such items as beer and cign- 



clothing; and 


|turers of produc| 
determine how to reach a 
groups^An opinion leader i| 
tions vdsi^bfiers advice or 



as whic 
•fion lea! 

opinioh Teader i 

to rdac 




sevet 
are It 
n pr| 
; opinf 
acteristics assoc| 
nion leaders, and 

ian Francisco-bat 


1 brands where group influence is strong must 
lence the opinion leaders in these reference 
The person in informal product-related communica¬ 
tion about a specific product or product cate- 
ids is best or how a particular product may be 
all strata of society, and a person can be an 
areas and an opinion follower in other areas. 
Iders by identifying demographic and psycho- 
^ith opinion leadership, identifying the media 
jting messages at the opinion leaders. This is ex- 
ip Gap Inc. is trying to do since it has begun to 


e with opinion readers ? in its most important market: shoppers under 


the ni‘x 
ing ha\T 
Xers. “Ti 
us to be 
tlie com* 
ment of 
lers are 


In 1992. about 90°'o o( teens said Gap clothes were cool.'' in Leo Burnett 
Co.'s annual i^l|IPi!hot among kids" survey. That number fell to Sd'f'o 
er and plunmiete^ta^^c in two 1995' polls. In fact. Gjp aitire and ad\ enis- 
bme the butt of jotrB ifrra the target of resentment by teens and Generation 
lothes promote a straight, white, lame lifestyle, which is just how THEY want 
ites Hugh Galagher in a satire in Los Angeles's Grand Royal magazine While 
anvu s hardly in trouble. Gap is trying to get a more interesting and targeted assort- 
andise in appealing colors, and the monitors of ’ cool ' at corporate headquar- 
working up campaigns directed at opinion leaders.' 


Group influence is strong for products that are risible to others whom the 
buver respects. Linda Brown's interest in a laptop computer and her attitudes to¬ 
ward various brands will be strongly influenced by some oi her membership 
groups. Her co-workers’ attitudes and brand choices will influence her. The more 
cohesive the group, the more effective the group's communication process, and 
tire higher the person esteems the group, the more the group will shape the per¬ 
son’s product and brand choices. 


Family. The family is the most important consumer-buying organization in so¬ 
ciety. and it has been researched extensively,' Family members constitute the most 
influential primary reference group. We can distinguish between two families in 
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the buyers life. The family of orientation consists of one's parents and siblings 
From parents a person acquires an orientation toward religion, politics, and eco¬ 
nomics and a sense of personal ambition, self-worth, and love. 6 Even if the buver 
no longer interacts very much with his or her parents, the parents' influence on 
the buyer's behavior can be significant In countries where parents live with their 




grown children, their influence can be substantial. A more direct influence on 
everyday buying behavior is one's family of procreation — namely, one's spouse 
and children. 

Marketers are interested in the roles and relative influence of the husband, 
wife, and children in the purchase of a large variety' of products and services. 
These roles vary widely in different countries and social classes. In the United 
States, husband-wife involvement has traditionally varied widely by product cate¬ 
gory. The wife has traditionally acted as the family's main purchasing agent, espe¬ 
cially for food, sundries, and staple-clothing items. In the case of expensive prod- 
and services, husbands and wives have engaged in more joint decision 
. Marketers need to determine which member normally has the greater in- 
rnce in choosing various products. Often it is a matter of who has more power 
jpr expertise. Here are the traditional product patterns' 

(band dominant: Life insurance, automobiles, television 


dominant: Washing machines, carpeting, furniture, kitchenware 
ijat: Vacation, housing, outside entertainment 

Thjse patterns are gradually changing, however, due to the rise in employment 
en, especially in nomroditionaJ jobs. Shifts in social values regarding the di- 
|of domestic labor have also weakened such standard conceptions as 
©men buy all the household goods." Recent research has shown that while tra- 
tulnal buving patterns still hold, babv boomer husband and wives are more will- 
hop jointly for products traditionally thought to be under the separate con- 
ne spouse or the other ’ Hence, convenience-goods marketers are making 
Ice if they think of women as the main or only purchasers of their products. 

. marketers of products traditionally purchased by men may need to start 
of women as possible purchasers. This is already happening in the hard¬ 
ware business: 

In 1993 hardware outlets in the United States saw sales rise 9.8% to 
S10-1.-I billion. According to the National Retail Hardware Association/ 
Home Center Institute, women account for 4 9.6° ,< of all hardware-store 
s. The rise in womens tool ownership is due to more divorced women being 
forced to handle minor home emergencies, and more married and single women buying 
less-expensive homes that need repairs. One retailer that spotted the trend early and has 
capitalized on it is Builders Square In 1991 the San .Antonio-based company turned what 
had been an intimidating warehouse into a user-friendly retail outlet. The new Builders 
Square II outlets feature decorator design centers toward the front of the store. To draw 
more women into the more appealing stores. Builders Square began running ads targeting 
women in Home. House Beautiful. Woman s Day. and Better Homes unit Gardens. Builders 
Square now even offers bridal registries Says a marketing director at Builders Square. "It's 
more meaningful to them to har e a great paiio set or gas grill than to har e fine china."* 1 




Another shift in buying patterns is the increasing amount of influence wielded 
by children and teens Children aged 4 to]2 years old spent 511.2 billion on their 
wants and needs in 1993, and influenced additional purchases totaling S154bil¬ 
lion. Spending is also growing faster among children than in other demographic 
groups at close to 20% a year.' 1 

In the case of Linda Brown's purchase of a laptop computer, her husband and 
children may play influencer roles. Her husband may have initiated the suggestion, 
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and lie may offer advice on the brand and features His influence will depend on 
the strength of his opinion and how much Linda values his opinion. Her children 
may hope that Linda will purchase software programs that can help them with 
their homework or play games. 


ROLES AND STATUSES. A person panlcipaies in many groups throughout 
life—family, clubs, organizations. The person's position in each group can be de¬ 
fined in terms of role and status. A role consists of the activities that a person is 
expected to perform. With her parents, Linda Brown plays the role of daughter; in 
her i&mily^ishe plays wife and mother; in her company, she plays sales manager 
Eacf&^Lks&a's roles will influence some of her buying behavior. 

E^cn role carries a status. A Supreme Court justice has more status than a sales 
ma.na^enr&F.d a sales manager has more status than an office clerk. People choose 
products that communicate their role and status in society. Thus company presi- 
dentssssaftsgl drive Mercedes, .wear expensive suits, and drink Chivas Regal Scotch 
e aware of the sfatu'LSvrnbol potential of products and brands. 


ced by persona! characteristics. These include 
fe cycle, occupation, economic circumstances, 
ncept. 



actors 

A bdfl^^iecisions are aiso ; 
the age and stage i 

lifestyle, and personality and| 

Age in t 

_servicesgaay.er rheir ,.kfep nie. 
the and mature year; 

clothes, l\irnitur^,;^^^ecrea|iOi 

f ition is also sha 
listed in Table 
product interests 



E CYCLE, People buy different goods and 
t baby food in the early years, most foods in 
ncTspecia! diets in the later years. People's taste in 
is^also age related. 

the family life cycle. Nine stages of the family 
he next page, along with the financial situation 
t each group. Marketers often choose life-cycle 
groups^g^heir target mark<||JI^JGir should be added that target households are 
not al^ciyi family based. |larkeiers are also targeting single households, gay 
housetf$tt& and cohabitor hbusehAlds. 

SorfSP^scent work has i^^^@^d psychological hfe-cycle stages. Adults experi¬ 
ence passages" or irxan^fQ rnmtions" as they go through life. 5 ' 1 Marketers 

pay p^£gs$(temion to chanjtihaBre circumstances—divorce, widowhood, remar¬ 



riage 



(tenuon to chanem 
their effect on c 



■cion behavior. 


OCCl^y^iON. A person's occupation also influences his or her consumption 
patiernfcA blue-collar worker will buy work clothes, work shoes, and lunch boxes. 
A coni^P^r president will buy expensive suits, air travel, country club member¬ 
ship. large sailboat, Marketers try to identify the occupational groups that 

have ; p88Ba8 g f verage interest in their products and services. A company can even 
specialize its products for certain occupational groups. Thus computer software 
companies will design different computer software for brand managers, engineers, 
buyers, and physicians. 


i 

5 

i 

I 


Economic Circumstances, Product choice is greatly affected by ones 
economic circumstances. People's economic circumstances consist of their spend¬ 
able income Cits level, stability, and time pattern >. savings and assets (including the 
percentage that is liquid), debts, borrowing power, and attitude toward spending 
versus saving. Linda Brou n can consider buying a laptop computer if she has 
enough spendable income, savings, or borrowing power and prefers spending to 
saving. 
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1. Bachelor stage: young, single people 
not living ai home 


2. Newly married couples: young, no 
children. 


3. Full nest I: youngest child under six. 


,4. ^siyhest II; youngest child six or over. 


ST F 

|§|§§i|gl|phest III: older married couples 
with dependent children 


=?Fi,-f$yy nest I; older married couples, 

. children living with them, head of 
l^Siii&hold in labor force. 


nest II: older married, No chil- 
;^j^p|iving at home, head of house- 

S. ^tery survivor, in labor force, 
jjPralitar v survivor, retired. 


Few financial burdens. Fashion opinion leaders Recre¬ 
ation oriented Buy: basic kitchen equipment, basic 
furniture, cars, equipment for the mating game, vaca¬ 
tions. 

Better off financially than they will be in near future. 
Highest purchase rate and highest average purchase 
of durables. Buy: cars, refrigerators, stoves, sensible 
and durable furniture, vacations. 

Home purchasing at peak. Liquid assets low. Dissatis¬ 
fied with financial position and amount of money 
saved. Interested in new products. Like advertised 
products. Buy: washers, dryers. TV, baby food, chest 
rubs and cough medicines, vitamins, dolls, wagons, 
sleds, skates. 

Financial position better. Less influenced by advertis¬ 
ing. Buy larger-size packages, multiple-unit deals. 

Buy: many foods, cleaning materials, bicycles, music 
lessons, pianos 

Financial position still better. Some children get jobs. 
Hard to influence with advertising. High average pur¬ 
chase of durables. Buy: new, more tasteful furniture, 
auto travel, unnecessary appliances, boats, dental ser¬ 
vices, magazines 

Home ownership at peak- Most satisfied with financial 
position and money saved. Interested in travel, recre¬ 
ation, self-education. Make gifts and contributions. 

Not interested In new products. Buy: vacations, luxu¬ 
ries, home improvements. 

Drastic cut in income. Keep home Buy: medical 
appliances, medical-care products that aid health, 
sleep, and digestion. 

Income still good but. likely to sell home. 

Same medical and product needs as other retired 
group; drastic cut in income. Special need for atten¬ 
tion, affection, and secunrv. 


Sfturcci: William D. Wells and George Gubar, "Life-Cycle Concepts in Marketing Research," Journal of Market* 
iTg.firertuitc/ November 1 996, pp, 35S-63, here p, 362. Also see Patrick E. Murphy and William A. Staples," A 
Modernized family Life Cycle," Journal of Contumtr Ramarcb, June I 979, pp I 2 -22; and FrederlckW. Derrick 
aafJAdaAed . Linfield,"The Family Life Cycle: An Alternative Approach," yournol of Consumer Research, 
Sliptembef I 980, pp. 2 14-17, 


Marketers of income-sensitive goods pay constant attention to trends in per¬ 
sonal income, savings, and interest rates. If economic indicators point to a reces¬ 
sion, marketers can take steps to redesign, reposition and reprice their products 
so they continue to offer value to target customers. 

LIFESTYLE. People coming from the same subculture, social class, and occu¬ 
pation may lead quite different lifestyles. 

•I* A person s Lifestyle is the person's pattern of living in the w orld as expressed in 
the person's activities, interests, and opinions. Lifestyle ponrays the “whole per¬ 
son" interacting with his or her environment. 

Linda Brown, for example, can choose to live a "belonging' lifestyle by wearing 
conservative clothes, spending a lot of time with her family, and helping her 
church. Or she can choose an "achiever" lifestyle by working long hours on major 
projects and playing hard at travel and sports. 
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Marketers search for relationships between their products and lifestyle groups. 
For example, a computer manufacturer might find that most computer buyers are 
achievement-oriented, The marketer may then aim the brand more clearly at the 
achiever lifestyle. Ad copywriters can then employ words and symbols that appeal 
to achievers. 

Two frameworks that have been used to develop lifestyle classification are de¬ 
scribed in the Marketing Insight titled “How Lifestyles Are Identified." But lifestyle 
segmentation schemes are by no means universal. McCann-Erickson London, for 
example, identified the following British lifestyles: Avant-Gardians (interested in 
change), ^ontificators (traditionalists, very 7 British), Chameleons (follow the 
cro^^s^d Sleepwalkers (contented underachievers). In 1992 the advertising 
age^cyu’Arcy, Masius, Benton & Bowles published The Russian Consumer: A Neu> 
Per. yxgtfigg :and a Marketing Approach, which revealed five categories of Russian 
“Kuptsi" (merchants), "Cossacks," "Students," “Business Executives,” 
and J^ki&spn Souls.” For example, Cossacks are characterized as ambitious, inde- 
penapl ^ajn d status seeking,Russian Souls are passive, fearful of choices, 
and^fioperal. While Cossaci^wouid drive a BMW. smoke Dunhill cigarettes, and 
Martin liquor, fewssiatt Souls would drive a Lada, smoke Marlboros, 
and drink Shiirnoff vodka) 1 1. jL J 
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NCEPT. 

behavior. 


Each person has a distinct personal- 





^ person's distinguishing psychological characteristics 
i and enduring responses to his or her environment. 

terms of such traits as self-confidence, domi- 
iciability, defensiveness, and adaptability. 12 Person- 
alyzing consumer behavior, provided that per- 
pccuratelv and that strong correlations exist 
s ^nd product or brand choices. For example, a 
that many prospects have high self-confidence, 
Suggests designing computer advertisements to 


son s self-concept (or self-image). Linda Brown 
rself as highly accomplished and deserving the best, in which case she 
computer that pjjllpplifthe same qualities. If the IBM laptop computer 
[toted and priced for|^4s%;w.ho want the best, then its brand image will 
^self-image. MarkeCerstiy to develop brand images that match the target 
-image. 

Possible that Linda’s actual self-concept (how she views herself) differs 
^leal self-concept (how she would like to view herself) and from her 
|oncept (how she thinks others see her). Which self will she try to sat¬ 
ing a computer? Because it is difficult to answer this question, self- 
concept theory has had a mixed record of success in predicting consumer re¬ 
sponses to brand images. 1J 


Psychological Factors 

A person's buying choices are influenced by four major psychological factors — 
motivation, perception, learning, and beliefs and attitudes. 

MOTIVATION. A person has many needs at any given time Some needs are 
biogenic: they arise from physiological states of tension such as hunger, thirst, dis¬ 
comfort. Other needs are psychogenic; they arise from psychological states of ten- 
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a How Lifestyles 
Are 

Identified 

For marketers in the 1990s, the critical question is: 
"Wha£ is gc^ng on in the consumer's head?' 1 Psycho- 
prapBi s&zzis ht science of measuring and categorizing 
consider lifestyles—offers insight into this question. 
By id tertafeg^ E different consumer lifestyles, marketers 
can achieve'more precision in their targeting. Two of 
the m|^jgg|pu)ar lifestyle classifications based on psy- 
chogrkpf|E.meas'jremenLs are. framework and 


the mj? 
cnogrb 
the VM 
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In thisy 
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terestsC 


4|ieasuremenc5 are. 
^amework. I 

'^Jtnework f 

0ach, respondents^ 
^s designed to me 
Opinions (AIO) T| 


the major dimensions used ft 
ments, as respondents’ 


Work 

Hobbies ____ 
Social evejfflS^ 
Vacation 

Entenammen.!^ 
Ouhs Qj 

Community ^ 

Shopp:ng L 

Spc-rts 


Fimily^ p® 
> Home 
^ Job 

^ Community 
% Recreation 
Fashion 
' N Food 
^ Media 

Achievements 


rePplesented with long 

S heir activities, in¬ 
wing table shows 
ure the AJO ele- 
8pils|raphics. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 

Education 
Income 
Occupation 
Family tire 
Dwelling 
Geography 
Ctry lire 
Stage In cycle 


Social Issues^ 
Econorai^p^' 

SS.W.S'.v.v,v>sS; 

Protluaj 


Source From Jos'tpfigT. Plummer.“The ConcepctSKifApplication d Life-Style Segmen¬ 
tation," Jour‘n$3&$brketin£, Jinuiry 1974. p. d with permit»ioti of the 

American MauRjasM^Aitodation. 5 


Many bijihe questions are in the form of agreeing or 
dtsagreeirgfwich such statements as. 

* I woultHySrto become an actor, 

* I enioy ^gi^jffi concerts 

* I usually dress for fashion, nw for comfort 

Once collected, the data are analyzed on a com¬ 
puter to find distinctive lifestyle groupts. Using this ap¬ 
proach, the Chicago-based advertising agency of Need¬ 
ham, Harper and Steers identified several major 
lifestyle groups. Here are the five male groups: 


♦ Self-made businessman 

♦ Successful professional 

♦ Devoted family man 

♦ Frustrated factory worker 

♦ Retiring homebody 

When developing an advertising campaign, the mar¬ 
keters state the target lifestyle group, and the ad peo¬ 
ple develop an ad appealing to the AIO characteristics 
of the group(s). 

VALS™ 

Introduced in 1978, SRI International's Values and 
Lifestyles (VALS) framework has been the only com¬ 
mercially available psychographic segmentation to gain 
widespread acceptance. Through a proprietary re¬ 
search program initiated in I960, SRI designed its origi¬ 
nal VALS system to yield insights into why people be¬ 
lieve and act as they do; how internal values and 
attitudes are expressed as external lifestyles. The VALS 
system was revised in 1989 (VALS 2, Figure 1) to focus 
more explicitly on explaining and understanding con¬ 
sumer behavior. VALS 2 classifies ail U.S. adults into 
eight consumer groups based on their answers to 35 
attitudinal and 4 demographic questions. In 1996, the 
smallest two groups, Fulfilleds and Strugglers, each ac¬ 
count for about 10% of the adult population, while the 
other segments each represent from 12% to 16% of the 
population. The major tendencies of the four groups 
with greater resources are: 

♦ Actualjxers: Successful, sophisticated, active, “take- 
charge" people. Purchases often reflect cultivated tastes 
for relatively upscale, ruche-oriented products. 

♦ Fulfilleds: Mature, satisfied, comfortable, reflective. Favor 
durability, functionality and value in products. 

♦ Achievers: Successful, career- and work-oriented. Favor 
established, prestige products that demonstrate success to 
their peers. 

♦ Experlencers: Young, vital, enthusiastic, impulsive, and 
rebellious. Spend a comparatively high proportion of their 
income on clothing, fast food, music, movies, and video. 

The major tendencies of the four groups with fewer re¬ 
sources are: 

♦ Believers: Conservative, conventional, and traditional. Fa¬ 
vor familiar products and established brands 
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Stris*g^ Uncertain, insecu|L asgovaJ-seeking, resource 
constraiiyed- Favor stylish tyrqdycts that emulate the pur- 
cha^S^# those with greatepmaieriil wealth. 



Practical, self-suffi 
vor only products? 
uch as tools, wiliP 

: Elderly, resign 


traditional, family on- 
ypraciical or functional 
uCTes. fishing equipment 

ssive, concerned, re- 
sougg^^nstrained Cautious consumers who are loyal to 
favd^y^rands. 

Arr^^^vliichell, the developer of the original VALS 
svsterr CIfegh ed heavily on the research of personality 
theorife^^glking in the area of developmental psy- 
cholog\\^rchell’s goal was to better explain the 
dynamics of societal change, and he postulated that 
individual’s values, developing and changing over a 
lifetime, are crucial determinants of social change. De¬ 
spite its broad focus on society, VALS was widely 
used in the marketing community as a way to better 
understand product acceptance and to design target 


advertising. However, its usefulness in marketing 
diminished in the late 1980s with an increasing diver¬ 
sity of products, of distribution, and of media. Conse¬ 
quently, SRI developed and released VALS 2 in 1989 
to segment Americans into groups exhibiting distinc¬ 
tive consumer behaviors. VALS 2 combines general 
personality dteory with research on product diffusion. 
The system identifies persons’ VALS 2 types by scoring 
responses to the VALS 2 questionnaire, which asks 
them to agree or disagree with statements such as “l 
like my life to be pretty' much the same from week to 
week,’’ “I often crave excitement,’’ and “I would rather 
make something than buy it” in contrast to original 
VALS items asking people, for example, about their at¬ 
titudes toward abortion or legalizing marijuana. 


Sources. Arnold Mitchell, The Nine A/rtericon Lifestyles (New York; Warner Books), pp. 
vil»“X. iS— 3 i; Personal Communication from the VALS™ Program. Bunneas Intelli¬ 
gence Center,SRI Consulting, Menlo Park, CA, February 1,1996, 
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sion such as the need for recognition, esteem, or belonging. Most psychogenic 
needs are not intense enough to motivate the person to act on them immediately 
A need becomes a motive when it is aroused to a sufficient level of intensity. A 
motive is a need that is sufficiently pressing to drive the person to act. Satisfying 
the need reduces the felt tension. 

Psychologists have developed theories of human motivation. Three of the best 
known — the theories of Sigmund Freud. Abraham Maslow, and Frederick 
Herzberg— carry quite different implications for consumer analysis and marketing 
strategy. 




Freud’s Theory of Motivation. Freud assumed that the real psychological forces 
shaping people's behavior are largely unconscious. Thus a person cannot fully un¬ 
derstand his or her own motivations. If Linda Brown wants to purchase a laptop 
computer, she may describe her motive as wanting to work more efficiently when 
traveling. At a deeper level, she may be purchasing a computer to impress others, 
still deeper level, she may be buying the computer because it helps her feel 
ind sophisticated . u 

jen Linda examines specific brands, she will react not only to their stated ca- 
5 but also to other, less conscious cues. Each computers shape, si 2 e, 
material, color, and brand name can all trigger certain associations and 
s. Thus computer designers should be aware of the impact of visual, audi- 
d tactile elements in triggering consumer emotions that could stimulate or 
urchase. 

iivation researchers collect "in-depth interviews'' with a few dozen con- 
ersj to uncover deeper motives triggered by a product. They use various ■ pro- 
techniques 1 ' to throw the ego off guard — techniques such as word associa- 
sentence completion, picture interpretation, and role playing. Their research 
|duced interesting and occasionally bizarre hypotheses. Consumers resist 
^because prunes are wrinkled looking and remind people of old age. men 
igars as an adult version of thumb sucking, and women prefer vegetable 
ng to animal fats because the latter arouse a sense of guilt over killing 

fyHvferp recent practicing motivational researchers hold that each product is capa- 
tyeofi.^rousing a unique set of motives in consumers. For example, whisky can 
t^w^omeone who seeks social relaxation, or status, or fun. Therefore it is not 
s|B§psfg that different whisky brands have specialized in one of these three dif¬ 
f erent ap peals. Jan Caliebaut calls this approach "motivational positioning." 1 '’ 

Maslow’s Theory of Motivation. Abraham Maslow sought to explain why people are 
driven by particular needs at particular times.’* 0 Why does one person spend con¬ 
siderable time and energy on personal safety and another on pursuing the high 
opinion of others? Masiow s answer is that human needs are arranged in a hierar¬ 
chy, from the most pressing to the least pressing. In their order of importance, 
they are physiological needs, safety needs, social needs, esteem needs, and self- 
actualization needs (Figure 6-3). People will try to satisfy their most important 
needs first. When a person succeeds in satisfying an important need, that need will 
cease being a current motivator, and the person will try to satisfy the next-most- 
imponant need. For example, a starving man (need 1) will not take an interest in 
the latest happenings in the an world (need 5>. nor in how he is viewed by others 
(need 3 or 4), nor even in whether he is breathing clean air (.need 2). But when he 
has enough food and water, the next-mo.st-important need will become salient. 

Masiows theory helps marketers understand how various products fit into the 
plans, goals, and lives of potential consumers. What light does Maslow’s theory 
shed on Linda Brown’s interest in buying a computer? We can guess that Linda has 
satisfied her physiological, safety, and social needs. Her computer interest might 
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Frederick Herzberg developed a two-factor theory 
di^atisfiers (factors that cause dissatisfaction) and 
ction ). 17 The absence of dissacisfiers is not 
lively present to motivate a purchase. For ex- 
s not come with a warranty' would be a dissac- 
uQt warranty would not act as a satisfier or moti- 
it rs not a source of intrinsic satisfaction with the 
outer. The Apple’conip^ters ease of use would be a satisfier and en- 
|s enjovment of tte^^iputer. 

:’s theory of mot&ahpg has two implications, First, sellers should do 
avoid dissatisfien^Ponbxaniple. a poor training manual or a poor ser- 
While these thir|p||§gg| not sell the computer, they might easily unsell 
the con^^r. Second, the manufacturer should identify the major satisfiers or mo- 
tivator^^urchase in the market and then supply them. These satisfiers will make 
the mafr difference as to which computer brand the customer buvs. 


N. A motivated person is ready to act. How the motivated person 
influenced by his or her perception of the situation. 



actually 


FIGURE 6-3 

Alaslow's Hierarchy of 
Needs 


* Perception is the process by which an individual selects, organizes, and inter¬ 
prets information inputs to create a meaningful picture of the world IK 

Perception depends not only on the physical stimuli but also on the stimuli's rela¬ 
tion to the surrounding field and on conditions within the individual. 

The key word in the definition of perception is "individual." Linda Brown 
might perceive a fast-talking computer salesperson as aggressive and insincere. 

Another shopper might percei\e the same salesperson as intelligent and helpful. Chapter, 6 ra . —,,18.5.. 

Why do people perceive the same situation differently? People can emerge with Analyzing Consumer 

different perceptions of the same object because of three perceptual processes: se- Markets and Buying 

lective attention, selective distortion, and selective retention. As a result, people Behavior 
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Selective Attention. People are exposed to a tremendous amount of daily stimuli. 
For example, the average person may be exposed to over 1,500 ads a day, Be¬ 
cause a person cannot possibly attend to all of these stimuli, most stimuli will be 
screened out — a process called selective attention. The real challenge is to explain 
which stimuli people will notice. Here are some findings: 



People are more likely to notice stimuli that relate to a current need Linda Brown will 
notice computer ads because she is motivated to buy one; she will probably not notice 
stereo-equipment ads when a computer tops her needs list. 

People are more likely to notice stimuli that they antictpate. Linda Brown is more likely 
to notice computers than radios in a computer store because she did not expect the 
store to carry radios 

le are more likely to notice stimuli whose deviations are targe in relation to the nor¬ 
mal size of the stimuli. Linda Brown is more likely to notice an ad offering $100 off the 
iis^|price of an Apple computer than one offering S5 off the list price. 

ctive attention means that marketers have to work hard to attract con- 
notice. Their messages will be lost on most people who are not in the 
for the product. Even people who are in the market may not notice a mes- 
less it stands out from the surrounding sea of stimuli. Ads that are novel or 
n size, use bold colors, or provide contrast to their surroundings are more 
be noticed. 

$e Distortion. Even noted stimuli do not always come across in the way 
feators intended. Selective distortion is people’s tendency to twist in/orma- 
ito personal meanings and interpret information in a way that will support 
|han challenge their preconceptions. Thus Linda Brown may hear the sales- 
p, mention good and bad points about an IBM computer. If Linda has a 
ffgsleaning toward IBM, she is likely to discount the negative statements to jus- 
yfy^buying an IBM. Unfortunately, there is not much that marketers can do about 
selective distortion. 

beipctiy e Retention. People will forget much that they learn but will tend to retain 
lotion that supports their attitudes and beliefs. Because of selective retention. 
likely to remember good points mentioned about the IBM and forget good 
points Vientioned about competing computers She remembers IBM's good points 
because she ‘rehearses" them more (that is. she "talks to herself' more about 
IBM's good points) whenever she thinks about choosing a computer. Selective re¬ 
tention explains why marketers use drama and repetition in sending messages to 
their target market. 



LEARNING. When people act. they learn. 

■> Learning involves changes in an individual s behavior arising front experience. 

Most human behavior is learned. Learning theorists believe that learning is pro¬ 
duced through the interplay of drives, stimuli, cues, responses, and reinforcement 
A drive is a strong internal stimulus impelling action. Presumably Linda Brown 
has a drive toward self-actualization. Her drive becomes a motive when it is di¬ 
rected toward a particular drive-reducing stimulus, in this case a computer. Linda's 
response to the ioea of buying a computer is conditioned by the surrounding cues. 
Cues are minor stimuli that determine when, where, and how the person responds 
Her husband's support, seeing a computer in a friend's home, seeing computer 
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uds and articles, and hearing about a special sales price are all cues that can influ¬ 
ence Linda's interest in buying a computer. 

Suppose Linda buys a computer and chooses an IBM If her experience is re¬ 
warding, her response to computers will be positively reinforced. Later on, when 
Linda wants to buy a copier, she may notice several brands, including one by 
IBM. Since she knows that IBM makes good computers, she may assume that IBM 
also makes good copiers. In ocher words, she generalizes her response to similar 
stimuli. 


A^counter-tendency to generalization is discrimination. When Linda examines 
a copier made by Sharp, she sees that it is lighter and more compact than IBM’s 
copt^gg^crimination means that Linda has learned to recognize differences in 
setsi«&f similar stimuli and can adjust her responses accordingly. 

pHl^g theory teaches marketers that they can build up demand for a product 
by Associating it with strong drives, using motivating cues, and providing positive 
rein^^g^ibnt. A new company can enter the market by appealing to the same 
drivtej«s|&&: competitors use J|^|gproviding similar cue configurations because 
buyers are’more likely to traliier loyalty to similar brands than to dissimilar brands 
(geriiiiliiljon). Or the coi^^^j^fnight design its brand to appeal to a different 
set of drivjp and offer stron&g|||gtsducernents to switch (discrimination). 

<|^l|j|iltfues that produce commodity products can take advantage of con- 
sum|KIB$ilSfliry to discrimina^^^^sider what has happened in the poultry indus¬ 
try'. where you'd think that c|^^W:ken is pretty much like the next: 

Perdue^ Hoi! 

me 
chic! 

ing operation as t^^gstep 
Its cmgkgruyare raised on a chemicaT-i 
ated ftsfOlough advertising t! 
man to jrBfke a tender chicken 




Beli 

beliefs 



rm$. and other poultry companies maintain that their 
anufacturing equipment, and overall quality control 
from the rest. For example. Perdue controls the breed- 
roducing a quality bird with distinct characteristics, 
ee and steroid-free diet Perdue has also differenti- 
res Frank Perdue and the slogan It takes a tough 


ND ATTITU 
ttitudes. These i 

LIEF is a descripti 



doing and learning, people acquire 
fiuence their buying behavior. 

ht that a person holds about something. 


Linda may believe tf|^^^BM computer has a large memory, stands up 

well urtg|§^.rugged usage, and costs 52,000. These beliefs may be based on knowl¬ 
edge, bg^pbn, or faith They may or may not carry an emotional charge. For ex¬ 
ample, ^sinda Brown's belief that an IBM laptop computer is heavier than an Apple 
might r^Wiauer to her decision. 

Of ^^|e. manufacturers are very' interested in the beliefs that people carry in 
their hd^tisiout their products and services. These beliefs make up product and 
brand images, and people act on their images if some beliefs are wrong and in¬ 
hibit purchase, the manufacturer will want to launch a campaign to correct these 
beliefs. 20 

Particularly important to global marketers is the fact that buyers often hold dis¬ 
tinct beliefs about brands or products based on their country of origin. Several 
country-of-origin studies have found the following: 


♦ The impact of county of origin varies with the type of product. Consumers would want 

to know where a car was made but not where the lubricating oil came from, CHAPTER. 6 

* Certain countries eniov a reputation for certain goods: Japan for automobiles and con- Analyzing Consumer 

sumer electronics; the United States for high-tech innovations, soft drinks, toys, ciga- Markets and Buying 

rettes. and jeans; and France for wine, perfume, and luxury goods. Behavior 


18 7 
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♦ The more favorable a country's image, the more prominently the Made in " label 

should be displayed in promoting the brand. 

♦ Attitudes toward country of origin can change over time. Note how Japan has greatly 
improved its qualiry image in comparison to pre-World War II days. 


A Company has several options when its products are competitively priced but 
their place of origin turns off consumers. The company can consider co-produc- 
tion with a foreign company that has a better name. Thus South Korea could make 
a fine leather jacket that it sends to Italy for finishing. Or the company can adopt a 
strategy to achieve world-class quality in the local industry, as is the case with Bel¬ 
gian chocolates, Polish ham. and Colombian coffee. Finally, the company can hire 
a weJi-known celebrity to endorse the product. Nike has had a great deal of suc¬ 
cess using basketball star Michael Jordan to promote its foorware in Europe.- 1 
Just as imponant as beliefs are attitudes. 



An ATTITUDE is a person's enduring favorable or unfavorable evaluations, emo¬ 
tional feelings, and action tendencies toward some object or idea.” 

have attitudes toward almost everything, religion, politics, cloches, music, 
ind so on. Attitudes put them into a frame of mind of liking or disliking an 
moving toward or away from it. Thus Linda Brown may hold such attitudes 
puters are an essentia! tool for professional workers," 'Buy the best." and 
]akes the best computers in the world." The IBM computer is therefore rele- 
Linda because it fits well into her preexisting attitudes A computer com- 
n benefit greatly from researching the attitudes people hold toward the 
pafty. the product, and the brand. 

ttitpdes lead people to behave in a fairlv consistent wav toward similar ob- 
op!e do not have to interpret and react to every object in a fresh way. Atti- 
onomize on energy and thought. For this reason, attitudes are very diffi- 
change. A person s attitudes settle into a consistent pattern, and to change a 
attitude mav require major adjustments in other attitudes, 
hi a company would be well advised to fit its product into existing attitudes 
an to try to change peoples attitudes. Of course, there are exceptions 
e great cost of trving to change attitudes might pay off. Here are two ex- 
le qj' food organizations that used ad campaigns to change consumer attitudes, 
dsome results: 



i CALIFORNIA 
.RAISINS 


When California raisin growers found themselves with □ huge surplus, 
they faced a major obstacle in consumer attitudes toward the wrinkled 
little snack. Research showed that consumers were aware that raisins are 
nutritious, they thought they were " boring " Enter the California Raisin Advisors" I oard and 
its dancing raisin ads The campaign, featuring Claymation raisins dancing to Marvin Gaye's 
"Heard It Through the Grapevine " had emotional appeal a id is credited with wiping out 
the state's raisin surplus 


"THEba "" By T9S5 pork consumption had dropped to 59 pounds per capita from a 

NATIONAL high of 68 pounds in 1980. The nation was on an anti-beef and nnn-pork 

PORK 5 kick, favoring leaner. less cholesieroi-taden poultry. While pork products 

COUNCIL were actually improved as a result of new feeding and breeding methods. 

the public still considered pork tin unhealthy choice. The National Pork 
Producers Council called in ad agency Bozell Inc. to change the image of pork and it put 
some S12 million a year into a national marketing campaign. The new campaign centered 
on the slogan. Pork The Other White Meat" (Figure 6--i) Between 1986 when the cam¬ 
paign began and I9SS. pork sales rose I I'M—about equal to the gain for chicken and far 
ahead of the 2% increase for beef in the same period.-" 
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The 


tg Process 


To be successful, marketers have to go beyond die various influences on buyers 
and develop an understanding of hotv consumers actually nuke their buying deci¬ 
sions. Specifically, marketers must identify who makes the buying decision, the 
types of buying decisions, and the steps in the buying process. 

Buying Roles Chapter,.*...,. 389 

It is easy to identify the buyer for many products. .Men normally choose their shav- Analyzing Consumer 
ing equipment, and women choose their pantyhose But even here marketers must Markets and Buying 
be careful in making their targeting decisions, because filming roles change. ICI. Behavior 
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the giant British chemical company, discovered to its surprise that women made 
60% of the decisions on the brand of household paint: ICi therefore decided to ad¬ 
vertise its DeLux brand to women. 

We can distinguish five roles people might piny in a buying decision. 

♦ Initiator: A person who first suggests the idea of buying the product or service 

* Jn/luencer. A person whose view or advice influences the decision 

* Decider.- A person who decides on any component of a buying decision—whether to 
buy, what to buy, how to buy, or where to buy 

♦ Buyer The person who makes the actual purchase 

• User: A person who consumes or uses the product or service 




Consider Linda Brown's interest in buying a laptop computer, Her interest 
might have been initially stimulated by a co-worker (initiator). In searching for a 
brand, she may have consulted with the head of her company's data processing 
sent, who made some suggestions (influencer). Linda made the final deci- 
tcider). Her husband said that he would purchase it for her as a birthday 
ft (b%’er). Linda will be the computer’s primary user (user). 

r t" ! 


Behavior 

r decision making varies with the type of buying decision. The decisions 
othpaste, a tennis racket, a personal computer, and a new car are all very 
Complex and expensive purchases are likely to involve more buyer de- 
and more participants. Assael distinguished four types of consumer buy- 
livior based on the degree of buyer involvement and the degree of differ- 
ong brands 25 (Table 6-3). 

jEX BUYING Behavior. Consumers engage in complex buying be- 
when they are highly involved in a purchase and aware of significant dif- 
among brands This is usually the case when the product is expensive, 
irthfrequently, risky, and highly self-expressive. Typically the consumer does 
■ much about the product category and has much to learn. For example, a 
uying a personal computer may not know what attributes to look for. 
the product features carty no meaning unless the buyer has done some 
rel^^^l "l6K memory." "disk storage, "screen resolution." and so on. 

p ^^mp lex buying behavior involves a three-step process. First, the buyer devel¬ 
ops beliefs about the product. Second, he or she develops attitudes about the 
product. Third, he or she makes a thoughtful purchase choice. The marketer of a 
high-involvement product must understand high-involvement consumers’ informa¬ 
tion-gathering and evaluation behavior. The marketer needs to develop strategies 





TABLE 


6-3 Four Types of Buying Behavior 
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Significant Differences 
Between Brands 

Few Differences 
Between Brands 


HIGH INVOLVEMENT 

Complex buying 
behavior 

Dissonance-reducing 
buying behavior 


LOW INVOLVEMENT 

Variety-seeking 
buying behavior 

Habitual buying 
behavior 


Source: Reproduced from Henry Assael, Consumer BeSorfor ond Marketing Anion, p. 87, with <he permission of 
South-Western College Publishing, ■ division of IntematlonalThomion Publishing Inc. Copyright © 1987 Kent 
Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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chat assist the buyer in learning about the product's attributes and their relative im¬ 
portance, and that call attention to the high standing of the company's brand on 
the more important attributes. The marketer needs to differentiate the brand’s fea¬ 
tures, use print media to describe the brand's benefits, and motivate store sales 
personnel and the buyer's acquaintances to influence the final brand choice. 


Dissonance-Reducing Buyer Behavior. Sometimes the consumer 
is highly involved in a purchase but sees little difference in the brands. The high 
invofewsmem is based on the fact that the purchase is expensive, infrequent, and 
risk ^In t his case, the buyer will shop around to learn what is available but will 
buy FaBif^quickly, perhaps responding primarily to a good price or to purchase 
For example, carpet buying is a high-involvement decision because 
!expensive and self-expressive, yet the buyer may consider most carpet 
given price range to be the same. 

purchase, the ccfih&ymer might experience dissonance that stems from 
ain disquieting of the carpet or hearing favorable things about 

The consumer will he alert to information that justifies his or her de- 
tj^fs example, the foTmirler first acted, then acquired new beliefs, then 
|iHth a set of attitfSMP'fhus marketing communications should aim at 
supp^mgJaeliefs and evaluation* ^iat help the consumer feel good about his or 
her bWUnSioice. L f'j 



HABi^n,, Buying B^Sp^OR. Many products are bought under condi¬ 
tions 0 ^' , ^ : onsuffl^ mvo^iig^t and the absence of significant brand differ¬ 
ences. J5|n|ider sali'Jonsitnfc^'lilvc little involvement in this product category. 
They^^^^the storlPand rea|mqfor .the brand. If they keep reaching for the same 
brand, it is put o^hiSfenot 4^£iP$rand loyalty. There is good evidence that con- 
low involvemen|jHs^iymosi low-cost, frequently purchased products. 

Witlfe^v-involvement prt^^^^consumer behavior does not pass through the 
normal ^fW/amtude. behav iap^ irouence. Consumers do not search extensively 
for infqmTOtion about the evaluate their characteristics, and make a 

weighuyl^sion on which bitricTtb, buy. Instead, they are passive recipients of in- 
forma tiumaa they watch teles^^Qq^^- see print ads. Ad repetition creates brand fa- 
nji/tiari ryjali er than brand conviction. Consumers do not form a strong attitude 
towardja T>|and: rather. theyiliflli| it because it is familiar. After purchase, they 
may nopw|n evaluate the c^^^^iecause they are not highly involved with the 
product rSu is for low-involvememproducts the buying process begins with brand 
beliefs rormjpd by passive learning and is followed by purchase behavior, which 
may be JptTowed by evaluation, 

Mar^^g^ of low-involvement products with few brand differences find it effec¬ 
tive to tpggprice and sales promotions to stimulate product trial, since buyers are 
not higaljfesaommitted to any brand. The ad cop>y should stress only a few key 
points and use visual symbols and imagery that can be easily remembered and as¬ 
sociated with the brand. The ad campaigns should aim for high repetition with 
short-duration messages. Television is more effective than print media because it is 
a low-invobement medium that is suitable for passive learning. 26 

Marketers use four techniques to try to convert low-involvement product into 
one of higher involvement. First, they can link the product to some involving is¬ 
sue. as when Crest toothpaste is linked to avoiding cavities. Second, they can link 
the product to some involving personal situation — for instance, by advertising a 
coffee brand early in the morning when the consumer wants to shake off sleepi¬ 
ness. Third they might design their advertising to trigger strong emotions related 
to personal values or ego defense. Fourth, they might add an important product 
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feature to a low-involvement product (for example, fortifying a plain drink with vi¬ 
tamins). These strategies at best raise consumer involvement from a low to a mod¬ 
erate level; they do not propeJ the consumer into highly involved buying behavior. 


Variety-Seeking Buying Behavior. Some buying situations are 
characterized by low consumer involvement but significant brand differences. Here 
consumers often do a lot of brand switching. Think about cookies. The consumer 
has some beliefs about cookies, chooses a brand of cookies without much evalua¬ 
tion, and evaluates the product during consumption. But next time, the consumer 
may reach for another brand out of boredom or a wash for a different taste. Brand 
switching occurs for live sake of variety rather than dissatisfaction. 

The market leader and the minor brands in this product category have different 
marketing strategies The market leader wall try to encourage habitual buying be¬ 
havior by dominating the shelf space, avoiding out-of-stock conditions, and spon- 

g frequent reminder advertising. Challenger firms will encourage variety seek- 
offering lower prices, deals, coupons, free samples, and advertising that 
ts reasons for trying something new'. 





tages of the Buying Decision Process 



rompanies research the buying decision process involved in their product 
eaTegSty. They ask consumers when they first became acquainted with the product 
and brands, what their brand beliefs are, how involved they are w-ith 
pducc, how they make their brand choices, and how satisfied they are after 
se. 

loyv can marketers learn about the stages in the buying process for their prod- 
ley can think about how they themselves would act (introspective method). 
in interview a small number of recent purchasers, asking them to recall the 
leading to their purchase (retrospective method). Thev can locate consumers 
lan to buy the product and ask them to think out loud about going through 
Ixtf'ing process (prospective method). Or they can ask consumers to describe 
way to buy the product (prescriptive method). Each method yields a pic- 
Ihe steps in the consumer buying process. 

3j)re 6-5 shows a "stage model" of the typical buying process The consumer 
through five stages; problem recognition, information search, evaluation of 
|ves. purchase decision, and postpurchase behavior. Clearly the buying 
process' starts long before the actual purchase and has consequences long after¬ 
ward. 27 



The model in Figure 6-5 implies that consumers pass sequentially through all 
five stages in buving a product. But this is not the case, especially with low-in¬ 
volvement purchases. Consumers may skip or reverse some stages. Thus a woman 
buying her regular brand o: toothpaste goes directly from the need for toothpaste 
to the purchase decision, skipping information search and evaluation. However, 
we will use the model in Figure 6-5 because it captures the full range of considera¬ 
tions that arise when a consumer faces a highly involving new purchase. Let's look 
once again at Linda Brown and try to understand how she became interested in 
buying a laptop computer and the stages she went through to make her final 
choice. 2 * 1 


! 
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Problem Recognition. The buying process starts when the buyer recog¬ 
nizes a problem or need. The buyer senses a difference between his or her actual 
state and a desired state. T::r need can be triggered by internal or external stimuli. 
In t.te former case, one of the person's normal needs—hunger, thirst, sex —rises 
to a threshold level and be: vmes a drive, in the latter case, a need is aroused bv 
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:<n external stimulus. A person passes a baker.' and sees freshly baked bread that 
stimulates her hunger; she admires a neighbor s new car: or she watches a televi¬ 
sion commercial adventsing a Hawaiian vacation. 

Marketers need to identify the circumstances that trigger a particular need. 
Linda Brown's need might be triggered by the fact that her "busy season" is peak¬ 
ing or that she was impressed with a co-worker’s laptop. By gathering information 
from a number of consumers, marketers can identify the most frequent stimuli that 
spark an interest in a product category. The marketer can then develop marketing 
strnte^es thgt trigger consumer interest, 


JNF(T5|^t'ION SEARCH. An aroused consumer will be inclined to search 
for n|t?re information. We can distinguish between two levels of arousal, The 
mildep^il^ state is called heightened attention. At this level Linda Brown simply 
becoiftes more receptive to information about computers She pays attention to 
[•nmpJB t^ is. computers ptRchased by friends, and conversation about com- 

AtftheSlt level. Linda mjf^enter active information search. She actually looks 
for re| if § §F f |j jf>terial, phones fflends^ and engages in other activities to learn about 
comp uter s . J low much searc|^^^^undertakes depends on the strength of her 
drive,ftn^^fjount of information sf^ initially has. the ease of obtaining additional 
infornp$SltSp|the value she pwei^Qp additional information, and the satisfaction 


for reiSfmT^fmHpterial, phones ffte 
computers. j!ow much searc^ 
drive,ffn^^hount of information 
infori^^^the value she pllol 
she gets from search In 

Of kevunterest to the markei 


rest to the mar^^^^fe the major information sources to which the 
£turn and the ifnalve* influence each will have on the subsequent 


purchas^B^sion. Cip$££iiTicr pBM^tion sources fall into four groups: 

♦ ^Fam>?|, frier^^pei|hbors, acquaintances 

♦ Commercial some JryWvertisJIf^llSispersons. dealers, packaging, displays 

♦ Piib/ itfoi& ces Mass media, c4$jjS98H|’>rating organizations 

♦ sources- Handling, e^^ining. using the product 

The relajflfk amount and inffnirfce'W these information sources vary with the 
product ^^ory and the buy^s'cKVacteristics. Generally speaking, the consumer 
receives pjsgg§|nost mformation|g|||jg^a product from commercial sources—that is, 
markete rgck^ inated sources, ^rt^h q most effective information comes from per¬ 
sonal sources Each informaciolPipfflrle performs a different function in influencing 
tire bOytosTJecision. Comnr<^^^^hformatioir normally performs an informing 
function. Juid personal sources perform a legitimizing and, or evaluation function. 
For exai ftoB phvsicians often learn of new drugs from commercial sources but 
turn to c&ier doctors for evaluation information. 

Throt^s^athenng information, the consumer learns about competing sets of 
brands ajfi^aeir features. The first box in Figure 6-6 on the next page shows the 
total set tpy^gfiggys available to the consumer. Linda Brown will come to know only 
a subset of these brands (awareness set). Some brands will meet Linda's initial 
buying criteria /consideration setj. As Linda gathers more information only a few 
will remain as strong contenders (choice set) The brands in the choice set might 
all be acceptable. Linda makes her final choice from this set.-' 1 

Figure 6-6 makes it clear that a company must strategize to get its brand into 
the prospect's awareness set, consideration set. and choice set. The company must 
also identify' the other brands in the consumer s choice set so that it can plan its 
competitive appeals. In addition, the company should identify the consumer's in¬ 
humation sources and evaluate their relative importance. Consumers should be 
asked how they first heard about the brand, what information came in later, and 
the relative importance of the different information sources. The answers will help 
the company prepare effective communications for the target market. 


Pemm%urces: rSTO fried 

_ , # mm I 

Commercial sources: Advertise 
PiiWi tEsom xes Mass media, ci; 


The re hi 
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? A L ! U AT IO N OF ALTERNATIVES. How does the consumer process corn- 
brand information and make a final judgment of value? There is no simple 
igle evaluation process used by all consumers or by one consumer in all 
situations. There are several decision evaluation processes, the most cur- 
lodels of which see the consumer evaluation process as cognitively oriented, 
thev see tine consumer as forming product judgments largely on a con- 
fscious^and rational basis. 

P8f§§|ne basic concepts will help us understand consumer evaluation processes; 
^ie consumer is trying to satisfy a need. Second, the consumer is looking for 
tain benefits from the product solution. Third, the consumer sees each product 
bundle of attributes with varying abilities of delivering the benefits sought to 
%his need. The attributes of interest to buyers vary by product; 

terns Picture sharpness, camera speeds, camera size, price 
'els. Location, cleanliness, atmosphere, price 
"yttfittbuasb Color, effectiveness, germ-killing capacity, price, taste/flavor 
t i\s. Safety, tread life, ride quality, price 

Hmsumers differ as to which product attributes they see as most relevant as 
on the importance of weights they attach to each attribute. They will pay 
i nicest attention to the attributes that deliver the sought benefits. The market for 
lact can often be segmented according to the attributes that are salient to dif¬ 
ferent consumer groups, 

The consumer develops a set of brand beliefs about where each brand stands 
on each attribute. The set of beliefs about a brand make up the brand image. The 
consumer s brand image will vary' with his or her experiences as filtered by the ef¬ 
fects of selective perception, selective distortion, and selective retention. 



The consumer arrives at attitudes (judgments, preferences) toward the various 
brands through an attribute evaluation procedure.Suppose that Linda Brown has 
narrowed her choice set to four computers (A, B, C, D). Assume that she is inter¬ 
ested in four attributes: memory capacity, graphics capability, size and weight, and 
price. Table 6-4 shows her beliefs about how each brand rates on the four attrib¬ 
utes. Linda rates brand A as follows: memory capacity, 10 on a 10-point scale; 
graphics capability. 8: size and weight. 6: and price. 4 (somewhat expensive). She 
also has beliefs about how the other three computers rate on these attributes. 
Clearly, if one computer dominated the others on all the criteria, we could predict 


that Linda would choose it. But her choice set consists of brands that vary in their 
appeal. If Linda wants the best memory capacity, she .should buy A; if she wants 
the best graphics capability, she should buy B; and so on 
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TA B L E 6-4 

j a Consumer s Brand Beliefs about Computers 

ATTRIBUTE 


COMPUTER 

MEMORY 

CAPACITY 

GRAPHICS 

CAPABILITY 

SIZE AND 

WEIGHT 

PRICE 

A 

10 

6 

6 

4 

B 

e 

9 

8 

3 

C 

6 

8 

10 

5 

D 

F" \ 

-i-) ■ — 

4 

3 

7 

8 



'ribute is rued from 0 to 10, where 10 represents the highest level on that attribute. Price, how- 
eeed in a reverse manner, with a 10 representing the lowest price,since a consumer prefers a low 
h price. Reproduced from Henry Assael, Ceniitmer behavior end Marketing Action, l?S7,p. 67, with 
of South-Western College Publishing, A division of international Thomson Publishing Inc, 

© l$B7 Kent Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


flower, most buyers c<msider several attributes in their purchase decision. If 
we weiglu that Ligtt^jS^wn attaches to each of the four attributes, we 

could moijf reliably predict ^^ ecthiputer choice. Suppose Linda assigned 40% of 
the iHT^gPnnce to the computer's (pemory capacity, 30% to its graphics capability, 
20%||$iil|ize and weight, to its price. To find Linda's perceived value 

for each computer, we multippii$f weights by her beliefs about each computer's 
attribuie&./rhis computation leads..to the following perceived values; 
auter A ~ 0.4(ld)+|o 3(8) + 0.2(6) + 0.1(4) - S.O 
mpgier^^^p.4(8)^^^^) + 0.2(8) + 0.1(3) « 7.8 
omouter E!5l ).4(6) p^3(g ) + 0.2(10) + 0.1(5) - 7.3 
mputer D = 6.4(4)^0313) + 0.2(7) + 0.1(8) = 4.7 



redict that Linda 
lue.-* 1 

most computer 
ng this, a compti 
^decisions. The n' 
.itegies to stimuli 

comparer The inj 
er characteristics (I 



favor computer A. which (at 8.0) has the highest 

form their preferences the same way Linda 
ufacturer car. do a number of things to influ- 
of computer C, for example, could apply the 
ter interest in brand C; 

bouid redesign brand C so that it offers more mem- 
ibuyer desires This lechnique is called real reposi- 


fs about rbe brand The markeier could try to alter buyers' beliefs about where 
the ^-ind stands on key attributes. This tactic is especially useful if buyers underesti- 
S|d C s qualities It is not recommended if buyers are accurately evaluating 
bran ^^exaggerated claims would lead to buyer dissatisfaction and bad word-of- 
moufyjhppting to alter beliefs about the brand is called psychological repositioning. 
Alter iv/ie/s about the competitors brands The marketer could try to change buyers' be¬ 
liefs about where competitive brands stand on different attributes. This strategy, called 
competitive depositionmg. makes sense when buyers mistakenly believe a competitor s 
brand has more quality than it actually has It is often accomplished by running a com¬ 
parison ad. 

Alter tee importance weights The marketer could try to persuade buyers to attach more 
importance to the attributes in which the brand excels. The marketer of brand C can 
tout tire benefits of choosing a laptop computer with an ideal size and weight, since C 
is superior in this attribute 

Call intention to neglected attributes' The marketer could draw the buyer's attention to 
neglected attributes. If brand C is a more ruggedly made computer, the market might 
tout the benefits of ruggedne-v 


C 

An: 

Mur 

Be'" 
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♦ Shift the buyer's ideals: The marketer could try to persuade buyers to change their ideal 

levels for one or more attributes The marketer of brand C might try to convince buyers 
that computers with a large memory are more likely to jam and that a moderate-size 
memory is more desirable. 3 -* 

In using these strategies, marketers are trying to influence the consumer’s buy¬ 
ing decision. But many consumers today are very knowledgeable about attempts 
by advertisers and salespeople to influence their behavior. Hence, marketers may- 
want to take into account how consumers’ own knowledge of persuasion tech¬ 
niques may guide their weighing of certain aspects of an advertising campaign or 
sales presentation. 


PURCHASE DECISION. In the evaluation stage, the consumer forms prefer¬ 
ences among the brands in the choice set. The consumer may also form an inten¬ 
tion to buy the most preferred brand. However, wo factors can inten ene between 
the purchase intention and the purchase decision (Figure 6-7). 34 

The first factor is the attitudes of others. Suppose Linda Brown's close colleague 
-' iSS '- 4 ' ienc j s strongly that Linda buy the lowest-priced computer (D). As a result, 
Linda's purchase probability will be somewhat reduced for computer A and some- 
at^hcreased for computer D, The extent to which another person's attitude re- 
lone's preferred alternative depends on two things: (1) the intensity of the 
person's negative attitude toward the consumer’s preferred alternative and 
consumer's motivation to comply with the other person's wishes 35 The 
Intense the other person’s negativism and the closer the other person is to 
rsumer, the more the consumer will adjust his or her purchase intention, 
jmverse is also true: A buyer's preference for a brand will increase if some- 
or she likes favors the same brand strongly. The influence of others be- 
complex when several people close to the buyer hold contradictory' opin- 
|id the buyer would like to please them all. 
second factor is unanticipated situational factors These may erupt to 
the purchase intention. Linda Brown might lose her job. some other pur- 
right become more urgenc. or a store salesperson may turn her off Thus 
rfensnces and even purchase intentions are not completely reliable predictors of 
^ttrcNse behavior, 

ionsumer s decision to modify, postpone, or avoid a purchase decision is 
influenced by r perceived risk.' 1 ' The amount of perceived risk varies with 
ount of money at stake, the amount of attribute uncertainty, and the 
of consumer self-confidence. Consumers develop routines for reducing 
risk. Sikh as decision avoidance, information gathering from friends, and prefer¬ 
ence for national brand names and warranties. Marketers must understand the fac¬ 
tors that provoke a feeling of risk in consumers and provide information and sup¬ 
port to reduce the perceived risk. 

In executing a purchase intention, the consumer may make up to five purchase 
subdecisions. Thus Linda Brown will make a brand decision (brand AX vendor de¬ 
cision (dealer 2). quantity decision (one computer), timing decision (weekend), 
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iinci payment-method decision (credit card) Purchases of everyday products in¬ 

volve fewer decisions and less deliberation. For example, in buying sugar, Linda 

qjves little thought to the vendor or payment method. 


POSTPURCHASE BEHAVIOR. A/ter purchasing the product, the consumer 
will experience some level of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The marketer’s job 
does not end when the product is bought but continues into the postpurchase pe¬ 
riod. Marketers must monitor postpurchase satisfaction, postpurchase actions, and 
post^urchase product use and disposal. 


f 


e Satisfaction. After purchasing a product, a consumer may detect a 
fhwipSome buyers will no longer want the flawed product, others will be indiffer¬ 
ent p^^^flaw, and some may even see the flaw as enhancing the product’s 
valued’ For, instance, an upside-down page in the first edition of a famous author's 
booMSttglP make the book ^come a collectible item worth many times its origi¬ 
nal f| ggj|g jge price. Some flaw&|g!i| be dangerous to consumers. Companies mak¬ 
ing automobiles, toys, and jlnarmaceuticais must quickly recall any product that 
has t§IPiif||^est chance of inptyjg^sers. 

What determines whethe g^ |gs^uver will be highly satisfied, somewhat satis¬ 
fied. ^’^piatisfied with a purchas|? The buyer's satisfaction is a function of the 

uct expectations and the product's perceived 
ormance falls short of customer expectations, 
ets expectations, the customer is satisfied; if it 
is delighted These feelings make a difference 
oduct again and talks favorably or unfavorably 


sjetween the buyej 
performance. 36 If the produ 
the cuswmer is disappointed^ 
exceed|^cp^:tations, the cu 
hi whe^e^he custp®^ buy| 

;lbou kii^ oducc l iM ers 

Consumers foKmdthsff ex 



and other infon 
ill experience 
rger the gap between 



s on the basis of messages received from sell- 
ources. If the seller exaggerates the benefits, 
med expectations, which lead to dissatisfac- 
xpectations and performance, the greater the 
issatisfaction consumer’s coping style comes into play, 

sCyners magnify th^g^g^^'hen the product is not perfect, and they are 
Isfied. Other consumersyninimize the gap and are less dissatisfied, 39 
rtance of postpfUISi^f satisfaction stiggests that sellers must make 
s that tmthfull&saaafigsent the product s likely performance. Some 


even understate p^rfd;rmance levels so that consumers experience 
satisfacIlSii^iih the product. For example, a seller may 
create rasa&, satisfaction by promising deliver)' by 4 P.M. and actually delivering 
by 2 p.Nfc^&n if the seller promised delivery by 11 a m. and didn't deliver until 
i2 noor# 


Fostpur gfiaTelAc tions. The consumer s satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the prod¬ 
uct will fnffiitmce subsequent behavior. If the consumer is satisfied, he or she wiil 
exhibit a higher probability of purchasing the product again. For example, data on 
automobile brand choice show a high correlation between being highly satisfied 
with the iast brand bought and the intention to rebuy the brand. One survey 


>howed that 75% of Toyota buyers were highly satisfied and about 75% intended 
to buy a Toyota again; 35% of Chevrolet buyers were highly satisfied and about 
55% intended to buy a Chevrolet again, The satisfied customer will also tend to 
-.i)' good things about the brand to others. Marketers sav: "Our best advertisement 
- a satisfied customer.'' -10 

Dissatisfied consumers respond differently. They may abandon or return the 
product. They may seek information that confirms its high value. They may take 
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public action such as by complaining to the company, point; to a lawyer, or com- 
plaining to other groups (such as business, private, or government agencies). 
Private actions include making a decision to stop buying the product (exit option) 
or warning friends (voice option).'' 1 In all these cases, the seller has done a poor 
job of satisfying the customer.' ,J 

Marketers can and should take steps to minimize the amount of consumer 
postpurchase dissatisfaction. Postpurchase communications to buyers have been 
shown to result in fewer product returns and order cancellations.'' 5 Computer com¬ 
panies can send a letter to new computer owners congratulating them on having 
selected a fine computer. They can place ads showing satisfied brand owners. 
They can solicit customer suggestions for improvements and list the location of 
available services. They can write instruction booklets that are intelligible. They 
can send owners a magazine containing articles describing new computer applica¬ 
tions. In addition, they can provide good channels for speedy redress of customer 
^grievances 


sstpbrchase Use and Disposal. Marketers should also monitor how the buyers use 
fffnd"t^ispose of the product (Figure 6-8). If consumers store the product in their 
^ the product is probably not very satisfying, and word-of-mouth will not be 
f strong If they sell or trade the product, new-product sales will be depressed. If 
lers find new uses for the product, marketers should advertise these uses; 


For years Avon's customers have been spreading tlie word that Skin-So- 
Sofc bath oil and moisturizer is a terrific bug repellent. While some con- 
& simply bathed in water scented with the fragrant oil, others carried it in their back- 
lb mosquito-infested campsites or kepi a bottie on the deck of their beach houses, 
after receiving approval by the Environmental Protection Agency. Avon is touting 
/Soft Moisturizing Suncare Plus as a triple-action product, providing insect repellent 
■a nd wat erproof SPF 15 sunscreen as well as moisturizers T" 
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Consumers throw che product away, the marketer needs to know how they 
fetposi; of it, especially if it can hurt the environment (as in the case with bever- 
^Tg^t^ntainers and disposable diapers) Increased public awareness of recycling 
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and ecological concerns as well as consumer complaints about having to throve 

;iwjy beautiful bottles led French perfume maker Rochas to think about introduc¬ 
ing a new refillable fragrance line. The company’s new fragrance for women, To- 
cade. was introduced worldwide in 1994 in refillable Eau de Toilette sprays in 30, 
SO. and 100 milliliter sizes. .Another French perfumer, Parhams Thierry Mugler, 

launched Angel in 1992 in a star-shaped bottled designed with an innovative refill 
system. Customers are offered the choice between refilling the bottle themselves 
bv purchasing a prepackaged ‘recharge’’ or returning to one of the 800 outlets in 
France at which a salesperson refills the bottle.^ 



ARY 


veloping their im'rk£|H||g plans, marketers need to study consumer markets 
umer behavior. I|pnnalyzing consumer markets, firms need to research 
icutes the market |pccup^nts), what the market buys (.objects), why the mar- 
objectives), who ba?fejp|ites in the buying (organizations), how the market 
rations), when buys (occasions), and where the market buys (out- 



four factors: cultural (culture, subculture, and social 
ily, and roles and statuses), personal (age, stage in 
circumstances, lifestyle, personality, and self-con- 
perception. learning, beliefs, and attitudes). Re- 
ride dues as to how to reach and serve consumers 

ally make their buying decisions, marketers must 
nto the buying decision: people can be initiators, 
iers, and different marketing campaigns might be 
larketers must also examine buyers' levels of in- 
available to determine whether consumers are en- 


Cbnsuniet behavior is influe 
class), social (reference grotfps 
the occupation, ei 

cepKT and^psychologigaI tn 
sear|f^ntto all thi^FTlttors 
mpil^ctively. 

To understand'^J^^&nsvnv 
makes and ha 
mflu Wa& fc deciders, buyer 
target^ rto each rype of pers. 
voiv&^pf and the number 

gaging inVomplex buying be|u&jflLdissonance-reducing buying behavior, habitual buy- 
fior. or variety-seeking buying behavior. 

|al buying process IllllPlns of the following sequence of events: problem 
information sear|l|i®e^g|uation of alternatives, purcltase decision, and po.st- 
Haehavior. The markeTt|rs”job is to understand the buyer s behavior at each 
t what influences a^^®^^uing The attitudes of others, unanticipated situa- 
^ors. and perceived risk may all affect the decision to buy. as will consumers 
aostpurchnse satisfaction and postpurchase actions on the part of the com- 
atisfied customers will continue to purchase; dissatisfied customers will stop pur- 
chnsit£ggtls& product and are likely to spread the word among their friends For this rea¬ 
son. jggft^|anies must work to ensure customer satisfaction at all levels of the buying 
proce^ 



\ Concept applicatio'ns~ 


Sas'sy retailers use a variety of marketing techniques to capture the shoppers attention. 
How do retailer- appeal to each of tile five senses to attract the consumer's attention? 

d Use tile appropriate components of the model of buyer behavior in the chapter (Figure 
6-1 ) to explain the following consumer behaviors: 

a. bird's nest soup (which i- made from dried bird spittle) is not generally viewed as a 


Chapter 6, 1 9.9 
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10 0 .. .... PART. 2 

Analyzing 

Marketing 

Opportunities 


delicacy in the United States, but honey {which is regurgitated nectar) is highly es- 

teemed 

b. Some consumers shop in a broad variety of stores while other suck to a few known 
stores. 

c. Some products are purchased after extensive searching, while others are bought at a 
moment's notice 

d. Two people are exposed to the same ad—one notices and processes the ad, while 
the other is unaware of its existence. 


3 How could a marketing manager for each of the following organizations use Muslow’s 
needs hierarchy to develop marketing strategy? 
a American Cancer Society 

b. Revlon cosmetics 

c. Colonial Penn Life Insurance 
d the GirJ Scouts 

e. Calvin Klein jeans 



Which of the following products are susceptible to the most postpurchase dissonance 
consumers 5 Why? How might retailers reduce postpurchase dissonance for those 
products? 
oguar 

ide detergent 
onv CD player 
ncyclopaedia Britannica 
nave shampoo 

gajyOil are the brand manager responsible for marketing Dissolve mouthwash, which was 
'jrerlmly introduced to the market. It is targeted toward the "extremely bad breath'" seg- 
gtgjgg t and is especially effective for people who need to remove garlic from their breath. 
.VouV boss is not pleased with the current market penetration. He has asked you to look 
TntOjthe possibility of a coupon offer. Given your understanding of modifying behavior 
the chapter, develop a free sample and progressive coupon program designed to 
eve an increase in sales How large should the free samples be? Where should 
aupons be placed—in newspapers, with the free samples, with the product, or a com- 
ftion of all these? How should the value of the coupon vary’ with the place the 
’•■--•t'tsytfpon is found? 

■6 Develop a description of the different types of restaurants that people tend to frequent 
g the different family life cycle stages What marketing strategies and tactics should 
the owners, managers of each of these establishments emplov to appeal to their selected 
eis 5 



t a low-jnvolvement brand name product (e.g.. Morton's salt, Hunt s ketchup) that 
is frequently purchased by consumers and assume that vour company is its competitive 
challenger. What actions can you recommend to convince consumers to switch to your 
brand? What counteractions would you recommend to the original company to per¬ 
suade their customers not to switch brands 5 


S. .Although technological advances have resulted in "better sound for less money" for 
home audio equipment the fastest-growing segment of the market is the high end — the 
most expensive equipment. What might explain this phenomenon? 

9 A friend of yours plans to buy a new car. She prefers foreign makes and has narrowed 
her choices to a Volkswagen, Toyota, and Volvo. She looks for three things in a car: 
economy, quality, and roominess, and she values these attributes importance at .5, .3. 
and .2. respectively. On a scale of 1 to 10 (10 being the best), she rates Volkswagen at 
8. S. and 2 on the three attributes; Toyota 3. 5, and 9; and Volvo 5. 8, and 7 Predict the 
car she is most likely to buy and least likely to buy. How might the latter company in¬ 
fluence consumers to choose its car'’ 


10 . Describe the consumer market for briefcases, using the "Seven Os' framework de¬ 
scribed in this chapter 
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delicacy in the United Mates, but honey (which is regurgitated nectar) is highly es¬ 
teemed 

b Some consumers shop in a broad variety of stores while other stick to a few known 

stores. 

c, Some produces are purchased after extensive searching, while others are bought at a 
moment s notice 

d Two people are exposed to the same ad — one notices and processes the ad. while 
the other is unaware of its existence. 


3- How could a marketing manager for each of the following organizations use Maslow's 
needs hierarchy to develop marketing strategy? 

a. American Cancer Society 

b. Revlon cosmetics 

c Colonial Penn Life Insurance 

d. the Girl Scouts 

e. Calvin Klein jeans 



.Which of the following products are susceptible to the most postpurchase dissonance 
pnsumers 5 why? How might retailers reduce postpurchase dissonance for those 
products 5 

jrjL* 

de detergent 
ny CD player 
cyclopaedia Britannica 
ave shampoo 

.are the brand manager responsible for marketing Dissolve mouthwash, which was 
tly introduced to the market. It is targeted toward the “extremely bad breath" seg- 
and is especially effective for people who need to remove garlic from their breath, 
boss is not pleased with the current market penetration He has asked you to look 
he possibility of a coupon offer. Given your understanding of modifying behavior 
the chapter, develop a free sample and progressive coupon program designed to 
ve an increase in sales How large should the free samples be? Where should 
ns be placed — in newspapers, with the free samples, with the product, or a com- 
lon of all these? How should the value of the coupon vary with the place the 
n is found 5 

ijop a description of the different types of restaurants that people tend to frequent 
the different family life cycle stages. What marketing strategies and tactics should 
the openers, managers of each of these establishments employ to appeal to their selected 
bis? 

a low-involvement brand name product (e g., Morton s salt, Hunt s ketchup) that 
is frequently purchased by consumers and assume that your company is its competitive 
challenger. What actions can you recommend to convince consumers to switch to your 
brand? What counteractions would von recommend to the original company to per* 
suade their customers not to switch brands 5 





S. .Although technological advances have resulted in “better sound for less money" for 
home audio equipment, the fastest-growing segment of the market is the high end — the 
most expensive equipment, What might explain this phenomenon 5 

9. A friend of yours plans to buy a new car She prefers foreign makes and has narrowed 
her choices to a Volkswagen. Toyota, and Volvo She looks for three things in a car: 
economy, quality', and roominess, and she values these attributes' importance at 5, .3. 
and .2. respectively. On a scale of 1 to 10 (10 being the best), she rates Volkswagen at 
S. S. and 2 on the three attributes-. Toyota 3. 5. and 9. and Volvo 3. 8. and 7, Predict the 
car she is most likely to buy and least likely to buy. How might the larter company in¬ 
fluence consumers to choose its car? 

10. Describe the consumer market for briefcases, using the 'Seven Os' framework de¬ 
scribed in this chapter. 
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